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The Next Speaker 
r NHE Speakership of the National 
House of Representatives is not 
now the powerful position that it 
once was. While the honor, theoretically, 
is as great as ever, the opportunity for a 
Speaker to become a dominating figure 
has dwindled greatly these latter years. 
There will never be another Reed or an- 
other Cannon, another Carlisle or Crisp. 
The power of that office reached its crest 
when Joseph G. Cannon held it. He 
wielded its full power—and destroyed it. 
The revolt against “Cannonism” clipped 
the claws of the Speaker while Cannon 
still held the gavel. Successive revisions 
of rules have dislodged power from the 
platform and returned it to the floor. 

When Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio, 
becomes Speaker of the House when the 
Sixty-ninth Congress meets, the oppor- 
tunity may be his to create a new kind of 
greatness for that exalted office. The old 
order has gone, but no new order has 
definitely come. Clark and Gillett have 
held the gavel during the transition pe- 
riod. They were good Speakers; neither 
of them created—or tried to create—a 
new importance for the office. 

There cannot be—and of course 
should not be—another czar. There 
might—and should—be a succession of 
guiding and inspiring Speakers. If Mr. 
Longworth can so preside as to induce 
Congress to want to transact its business 
promptly and efficiently, he will be 
greater than all the czars. A genius in 
the chair could keep the House so inter- 
ested in its work that it would forget to 
talk for talking’s sake. 

Conditions are favorable for Mr. 
Longworth to do this. He has in’ very 
large measure the confidence and the 
regard of the Republican majority. In 
party caucus he received 140 votes to 
85 cast for his opponent, Representative 
Martin B. Madden, of Illinois. He has 
enough experience in Congress—ten 
terms. He has shown himself an able 
parliamentarian as majority leader. 

To that latter position, by Republican 
caucus nomination, Representative John 
Q. Tilson, of Connecticut, succeeds. On 
the Democratic side Representative Finis 
Garrett, of Tennessee, will continue as 
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Frederick H. Gillett, retiring Speaker of the House (right) turning over his 
gavel to Nicholas Longworth, the newly elected Speaker 


minority leader. Here are two other 
able parliamentarians. If Longworth 
and Tilson and Garrett could work to- 
gether toward making of the House of 
Representatives a genuinely efficient 
legislative machine, they would write 
their names far up on the list of their 
country’s servants. 


Keep Politics out of Rates 


i the last session of Congress the Sen- 

ate made an attempt to abrogate a 
general policy at the behest of a particu- 
lar interest. We refer to the bill which 
would have abolished the surcharge on 
Pullman accommodations which the rail- 


roads are now collecting in accordance 
with a decision of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. 

This charge was established by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission in 
1920 as a part of a general rate schedule 
revision. For Congress to attempt to 
revise particular items in this schedule 
is wrong in principle and dangerous in 
fact. If this attempt were successful, it 
would take from the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission the power to organize 
rate schedules upon a scientific basis. 
What use would it be for the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to establish rates 
based upon a study of conditions as a 
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whole if the rates were to be liable to 
attack and change by specific political 
interests? 

The Senate passed this bill; the House 
sat upon it severely. The bill will prob- 
ably bob up again in the new session of 
Congress, for there are powerful interests 
behind it. If the Senate shows no signs 
of reform, we trust that the House will 
again stand watch against this violation 
of fundamental principles and _ well- 
established policy. 


Senator McCormick 


oo McCormick, United States 
Senator from Illinois, whose death 
occurred suddenly in Washington the 
other day, was peculiarly a Chicagoan. 
The whole of Chicago’s life is a part of 
the recent history of his family. Both 
of his grandfathers were prominent 
among its founders; they were of it and 
it of them. But those who founded the 
metropolis of the West builded not 
merely a city, but the center of an em- 
pire—an empire of agriculture hardly 
more than of culture for the people of a 
new land; a center in which the West 
came to itself and from which it reached 
out, asking and giving help, to the older 
portions of the country and to the still 
newer portions, then untamed. If Medill 
McCormick’s grandfather McCormick 
sent his harvesting machines into every 
field of that empire, his grandfather 
Medill sent his newspaper into a great 
part of its homes. And so Medill Mc- 
Cormick was born to be peculiarly a 
citizen of a city which sustains a peculiar 
relationship to the country. 

That fact throws, in some sort, a light 
upon the career of Medill McCormick. 
For a man cut off before the age of fifty, 
he had a large career and a useful one, 
but the portions of it which he most 
cherished were the portions that another 
man might have regarded lightly, and the 
portions which he held of small account 
another man would have cherished. 

When he stopped to look back upon 
his achievements, Medill McCormick saw 
as one of the two largest items among 
them a picture of steamboats running 
from Chicago to New Orleans, the cul- 
mination of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep- 
waterways project, his advocacy of which 
was both zealous and efficacious. The 
other which bulked as large as this in his 
own estimation was his leadership in 
budget legislation, first for the State of 
Illinois, and then for the United States. 
In these two things McCcrmick saw his 
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largest usefulness to his fellow-men. 
Others may think that he was equally 
useful in the part he took in war legis- 
lation, in his stand against the Treaty of 
Peace as it came to Washington from 
Paris, in other of his legislative activities 
—for, though he was only six years in 
the United States Senate, his name was 
connected with a considerable list of 
legislative achievements. 

Before entering politics McCormick 


was a newspaper man. He began work 
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Medill McCormick 


as a reporter on the Chicago “Tribune” 

the newspaper founded by Joseph 
Medill, his grandfather—and became its 
publisher and managing editor. He did 
not seek a political career. He entered 
politics as a supporter of Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Presidential campaign 
of i912. He began the campaign as 
Vice-Chairman of the Progressive Party’s 
National Committee. At the end of it 
he was, without intending to be, elected 
to the Illinois Legislature as a Progress- 
ive. He served two terms in that body, 
was Representative in Congress for one 
term, then was elected to the United 
States Senate. Had he lived, he would 
have retired from that body on March 4, 
Former Governor Deneen succeeds him. 


Let’s Not Forget Principles 


_ for Air Navy and no Battle- 

ships.” Thus ran a recent headline 
in the New York “Herald Tribune.” The 
next day the New York “World” out- 


lined the testimony of Rear-Admiral 
Fullam with a headline which read: 
REAR ADMIRAL TELLS THE HOUSE 
INVESTIGATORS FHAT BATTLESHIPS 
ARE HEADED FOR SCRAP HEAP 


Casual readers of such headlines and of 
many newspaper reports of the testimony 
which has been given in the controversy 
between advocates of airplanes and bat- 
tleships are all too likely to jump to 
hasty and false conclusions. The testi- 
mony of both Admiral Sims and Rear- 
Admiral Fullam does not imply any 
change in the ancient axiom that only 
capital ships can control the sea. 

Both Admiral Sims and Admiral Ful- 
lam indicated that the capital ship of the 
future might vary markedly from the 
battleship of to-day. It might indeed 
become a vessel relying almost wholly 
upon airplanes for offense and defense. 
Types of battleships grow obsolete, but 
the capital ship in some form still re- 
mains the only force which can hold a 
position upon the waters. 

There is one thing which some of the 
present controversialists seem to ignore, 
and that is the fact that the chief nations 
of the earth have bound themselves to 
mutual restriction in the building of air- 
plane carriers. It looks as if the present 
battleship would have to be depended on 
by the navies as long as this restriction 
endures. 


For a Clean Stage 


Ske stage is a most valuable ally of 

civilization. It can also become a 
very real danger. At its best it affords 
opportunity for the keenest of social 
criticism and a chance to bring that criti- 
cism home to every citizen in the direct- 
est possible way. At its best it is a living 
presentment of humanity; its griefs, its 
joys, its failures, and its triumphs. 

Power for good is also power for evil. 
In the hands of vicious men the stage 
can undermine character, corrupt youth, 
and degrade the name of art. 

The stage has a great responsibility to 
the public, and we believe that the lead- 
ers of the dramatic profession realize 
that responsibility more fully at the pres- 
ent time than ever before. We do not 
believe that they will be helped in shoul- 
dering that responsibility by the estab- 
lishment of a brass-button censorship or 
by the unintelligent restrictions of men 
and women ignorant of psychology and 
afraid of the truth. 

Certainly, before any legal censorship 
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The law’s delay, the insolence of office 


(Hamlet, Act Ill, Scene 1) 
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Pease in the Newark Evening News 
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Another Washington (D. C.) story 
From Leo B. Collabrase, Monongah, W. Va. 


Cargill in the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium 




















What’s wrong here ? 


From Harold Brown, Lynn, Ind. 














Mostly naught 


From Mrs. Raymond S. Williams, Glen Ridge, N. J. 





Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 
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There’s always a catch somewhere 


From Miss Georgiana Ferguson, Columbus, Ohio 
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is established the plan outlined by Fran- 
cis Wilson, an actor who has been an 
honor to his profession and a valiant 
champion of its rights, should have the 
fullest and fairest trial. Actors and 
dramatists are ready and glad to co- 
operate with intelligent public opinion. 
What Mr. Wilson says in this issue of 
The Outlook should be given a most 
attentive hearing. 


A Colossal Art Project 
in Danger 
S kw quarrel between Gutzon Bor- 
glum, the sculptor, and the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Monumental As- 
sociation is to be deprecated by lovers of 
art and patriotism, North and South. 
The idealism that prompted and inspired 
the unique conception of a gigantic 
memorial to General Robert E. Lee and 
his officers and men, carved out of the 
almost sheer surface of the face of Stone 
Mountain, has aroused wonder and ad- 
miration the country over. The physical 
difficulties are so great and the cost so 
uncertain that the enterprise requires 
and should receive National interest and 
support. 

What has now appeared is dissension, 
mutual charges of bad faith and ineffi- 
ciency, technical disputes as to authority, 
legal action that may cumber the courts 
and delay the work for years. Even the 
Ku Klux specter is seen in the back- 
ground. 

It is to be hoped that the Southern 
societies and committees interested in this 
vast undertaking will find some united 
course of action, so that they may ap- 
peal with confidence for support in every 
direction and secure financial support 
(the amount in hand is obviously inade- 
quate) and the best attainable skill in 
art and mechanical instruction. 


Disputes and Proposals 


te is not yet time to sit in judgment on 

the points in dispute between sculp- 
tor and Committee. Mr. Borglum is a 
man of tempestuous temperament and 
reputed to be hasty if crossed. The basic 
idea of the memorial is said to have 
originated with a Southern woman. But 
the development of its possibilities, the 
design adopted, the ingenious methods of 
actual work, are, his friends claim, Bor- 
glum’s own. One of these friends is 
quoted as saying: 


The memorial has been given a large 
significance through the interest the 


North has taken in it. Borglum in 
giving his great art to the memorial 
has humanized the figures of Lee, 
Davis, and Jackson, etc., and made 
them living figures. 

He has resurrected them, and the 
North in recognizing the memorial in 
the person of these living figures has 
accorded the South recognition in a 
way that never could have been with 
a less great conception. Borglum not 
alone gave his highest conception to 
this work, but he solved the engineer- 
ing problem, a problem considered in- 
soluble, and made possible the practi- 
cal realization of this work. 

The proposal has been made that a 
council of sculptors should advise on the 
personal and art side of this controversy, 
and a council of business men on the 
legal and financial points involved. Such 
advice from men of high repute not in- 
volved in this matter might well restore 
peace and prevent the colossal failure of 
a noble undertaking. 


Finish the Memorial 


hy is generally agreed that in destroying 
models of the design Mr. Borglum 
committed a wrong against the memorial. 
No legal claim to title in models or 
drawings (if such title he had, which is 
disputed) should justify the hindrance 
and injury to the completion of the work. 
Whether Mr. Borglum or others prose- 
cute the design to a finish, what has al- 
ready been done should be available. The 
models should have been retained subject 
to legal rights; to destroy them physi- 
cally was vandalism. 
Mr. Borglum is reported to have asked 
a group of Northern capitalists to raise 
a fund of $500,000 to complete the 
memorial. There ought to be no sec- 
tional treatment of the problem. Ameri- 
cans of the North admire General Lee, 
and, while they do not believe that se- 
cession was justified, they do believe that 
the South rightly honors the men who 
fought with patriotism, endurance, and 
sacrifice for what they held to be their 
honor and their duty. They may well 
help in this -great art memorial, for it 
will be a National acquisition, but let 
there be no appearance of trying to take 
it out of the hands of the South. 


The Kaiser’s Successor 
N the death of President Ebert Ger- 
many has a chance to show theworld 
her real intentions. 
When Friedrich Ebert was thrust into 
power by the force of events for which 
he himself was partly responsible, he was 
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scorned by those most typical of the old 
ruling classes in the Reich. Society in 
Germany had so long been organized 
according to a sort of systematic snob- 
bery that it was positively painful for 
those accustomed to the Kaiser’s Court 
to see in the Kaiser’s place a former sad- 
dler’s apprentice who wore lace boots on 
occasions when it had been customary to 
wear low shoes. It was this, as much as 
Ebert’s political ideas, that made him the 
object of the animosity of the reaction- 
aries. 

Ebert himself at first did not seem 
clearly to understand Germany’s position 
in the world as a consequence of what 
she had done before and during the war; 
for Ebert’s statements were not always 
free from the unpleasant combination of 
bluster and whine. Nevertheless he was 
far in advance of the reactionaries, and 
even of men in his own Social-Demo- 
cratic Party. Ebert was a straight So- 
cialist. With one hand he killed ‘the 
Bolshevist movement, with the other he 
put down the reactionary Kapp revolt. 
He welcomed as Chancellors such men as 
Wirth and Marx; and he accepted such 
men as Cuno, Stresemann, and Luther 
only to prevent Governments still more 
reactionary than theirs. Ebert was no 
orator nor even an outstanding person- 
ality; but he was a safe party leader, 
and under the Constitution he made an 
honest, capable, moderate, and brave 
President. 

Now that he has died after an opera- 
tion just as his term of office was about 
to end, there is some ground for both 
fear and hope concerning what may hap- 
pen. The reactionaries in Germany are 
manifestly preparing for a return of the 
monarchy. The Republican revolution- 
ary leaders are becoming unpopular and 
have been eliminated from the Govern- 
ment. The death of Ebert takes the last 
of them. If Germany now turns to men 
of the type that blustered and swaggered 
her into war, the fears of France and 
some of Germany’s other neighbors will 
be thoroughly justified. Reports of Ger- 
many’s efforts to arm and train great 
bodies of men for war seem to be more 
than mere rumors. What hope there is 
for Germany lies in the spirit of those 
who in good faith hse supported the 
Republic, such as it is. Yo put into the 
Presidency a man less devoted to the 
Republic than Ebert would be a warning 
to the world. To put into Ebert’s place, 
however, such a man as Dr. Marx, the 
former Chancellor, would be reassuring. 
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Germany’s dead President 


This is one of the times when Germany 
has come to the fork in the road. 


The Forest Service 
came out of 


ONSERVATION 
conflict. 
For years great numbers of men, 


and of women also, were not only par- 
tisans, but participants in a fight to 
determine the question whether the 
country’s natural resources should be 
used lavishly for merely present needs or 
should be conserved for future use as 
well. For a time the people of the whole 
country watched as from the seats of a 
great stadium the progress of the fight. 
The spectators themselves occasionally 
became combatants. This conflict culmi- 
nated in the famous Pinchot-Ballinger 
case. 

What stirred the people to take part in 
this conflict was the leadership of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Since those days interest in Conserva- 
tion has waned. In a certain sense this 
decline of public interest is a healthy 
sign. It indicates that the fight for Con- 
servation has been won. No longer do 
whole communities and great interests 
concert together to thwart the public 


interest for the sake of laying their hands 
on coveted riches without regard to the 
future. Measurably, self-interest has be- 
come enlightened and far-sighted, and 
sees the injury in wasteful exploitation. 
But, on the other hand, this decline of 
public interest is unhealthy, showing an 
apathy dangerous in a self-governing 
people. It means that the people are less 
watchful of those public servants who are 
the custodians of the people’s property. 

The worst effect of this loss of interest 
in Conservation is upon the custodians 
themselves. They have been so long un- 
criticised and unopposed that they have 
lost that habit of fortifying themselves 
and their cause which comes from oppo- 
sition, and have lost somewhat, too, the 
faculty of making that clear accounting 
of their stewardship which would be in- 
evitable if they were constantly called to 
account. These public servants have not 
themselves lost any part of their interest 
in their cause, but, in the absence of a 
spontancous public interest in it, they 
have sought public support for their 
cause by appealing to incidental interests. 

Of this the Forest Service is an out- 
standing example. 

When the Forest Service was estab- 
lished twenty years ago, it was charged 
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with a function that had been discussed 
for more than thirty vears. It was in 
1874 that the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science submitted to 
Congress a memorial urging the need for 
protecting our forests. In conquering 
this continent the American people had 
practically treated the forest as a thing 
to be subdued, an enemy. And so it was 
at the outset. But its possibilities as 
friend were so disregarded that in the 
course of the years timber lands had been 
laid waste. The wealth of the country 
in its woodlands was in danger of being 
dissipated altogether. It took nearly a 
generation for the people of this country 
io become aroused to action to save for 
continuous use the wealth of their forests. 

In 1891 Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to set aside forests in the National 
domain. In the six years following 
20,000,000 acres were so set aside. But 
these reserves were not administered or 
used for the good of the country. They 
lay idle while the country made up its 
mind as to what to do with them. In 
1881 a Division of Forestry had been 
created in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but it had nothing to do with these 
reserves. It was charged merely with 
authority to investigate and advise on 
forestry problems. For many years it 
reccived annual appropriations of not 
more than $15,000 to $30,000 a year. 
At the end of 1896 the President set 
aside an additional 20,000,000 acres of 
public lands as forest reserves, and 
shortly following Congress enacted a law 
setting up the beginning of machinery 
for National Forest administration. It is 
this administrative machinery, first in- 
trusted to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which has now become the great 
and powerful Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It is no wonder that the Forest Ser- 
vice became a center of conflict. People 
who hungered for the wealth of these 
growing reserves sought to break down 
the guardianship of the Forest Service. 
But the Nation maintained its right to 
withhold resources from immediate eco- 
nomic use, to safeguard them for the 
future, to prevent waste, and to regulate 
present use in the interest of economy 
and of justice for all concerned. 

Therefore timber is cut in the National 
Forests, but cut only under regulations 
authorized by law; grass in the National 
Forests furnishes support for live stock 
privately owned, but all grazing must be 
authorized by annual permits; minerals 
in the National Forests are mined, but 
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mining must conform to stipulated condi- 
tions; the resources of the National For- 
ests in general may be used, but all use 
of them is subject to the public interest 
of which the Forest Service is trustee. 
With characteristic foresight, President 
Roosevelt, in his first annual Message, 
four years*before the Forest Service was 
charged with administrative duties, de- 
clared: 

Wise forest -protection does not 
mean the withdrawal of forest re- 
sources, whether of wood, water, or 
grass, from contributing their full 
share to the welfare of the people, but, 
on the contrary, gives the assurance of 
larger and more certain supplies. The 
fundamental idea of forestry is the 
perpetuation of forests by‘use. Forest 
protection is not an end of itself; it is 
a means to increase and sustain the 
resources of our country and the indus- 
tries which depend*upon them. 


Even at that early date President 
Roosevelt saw the value in the forests’ 
by-products; for he said: 

Some at least of the forest reserves 
should afford perpetual protection to 

the native fauna and flora, safe havens 
of refuge to our rapidly diminishing 
wild animals of the larger kinds, and 
free camping-grounds for the ever- 
increasing numbers of men and women 
who have learned to find rest, health, 
and recreation in the splendid forests 
and flower-clad meadows of our moun- 
tains. The forest reserves should be 
set apart forever for the use and bene- 
fit of our people as a whole and not 
sacrificed to the short-sighted greed of 
a lew. 

The proper emphasis now, as when 
President Rousevelt wrote over twenty- 
three years ago, is, to usé the words of 
President Wilson’s capable Secretary of 
Agriculture, David F. Houston, on the 
“principal purpose in establishing the 
forests,” namely, “to secure sound eco- 
nomic and industrial development.” 

From that purpose the Forest Service 
should not allow itself to be diverted. 
From attention to that purpose the pub- 
lic mind should not allow itself to be 
diverted.. As a by-product of the Na- 
tional Forests recreation has its useful 
purpose now as it has had from the be- 
ginning; but it was not at first and it 
ought not to be now regarded as a maior 
function of the Forest Service. 

Within twenty vears conditions have 
changed. The automobile -has carried 
into the National Forests people who 
before it was commonly used could not 
have dreamed of going there. As a con- 








Mr. Gregg and Col. Greeley 
Not a Private Issue 


te publishing Mr. Gregg’s article 
in its issue for February. 11 
which asks the question “Has Our 
Forest Service ‘Gone Daffy’?” and 
the reply by Colonel W. B. Greeley, 
Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, last week, The Outlook has 
brought to public notice and discus- 
sion important questions of National 
forest policy. 

What we have twice said hereto- 
fore we here repeat, that no ques- 
tion has been raised and no insinua- 
tion has been made concerning the 
honesty of the Forest Service’s offi- 
cers or employees. A careful re- 
reading of Mr. Gregg’s article should 
clear up misapprehension on that 
point in any impartial mind. That 
opportunities for dishonesty and col- 
lusion exist in all relations between 
Government and private interests is 
indubitable. What Mr. Gregg asked 
is what any citizen has a right to 
ask of any trustee of public property 
— What measures specifically are 
taken to see that this property is 
administered honestly as well as 
competently? Such questions are 
not answered by describing them 
as charges disguised by innuendo. 
In fact, Mr. Gregg’s article was in 
substance a. series of questions as 
to fundamental forest policies which 
were raised by his reading of the 
Chief Forester’s last annual report. 
Mr. Gregg’s article was not free 
from error, as he himself admits; 
neither, we believe, is Colonel Gree- 
ley’s reply. Many of Mr. Gregg’s 
questions Colonel Greeley has an- 
swered with force and persuasive- 
ness. As a contributor to The 
Outlook Colonel Greeley has been 
more enlightening than Chief For- 
ester Greeley as a writer of an offi- 
cial report. 

There remain, however, several 
important questions concerning for- 
est policy which should be consid- 
ered by the people of the country. 
They relate to the proper conserva- 
tion and development of our Na- 
tional forest resources, as President 
Roosevelt said in his first Presiden- 
tial Message, ‘“‘for the use and bene- 
fit of our people as a whole.” To 
these questions The Outlook will 
devote a series of editorials, the 
first of which is printed on this 
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sequence pressure has been brought to 
bear upon the Forest Service to give 
constantly increasing attention to the 
recreative use of the National Forests. 
And, in turn, the Forest Service has 
found it increasingly easy to appeal for 
popular support to the public interest in 
recreation instead of to the public inter- 
est in Conservation. This changed situa- 
tion emphasizes the importance of what 
President Roosevelt said about the need 
of employing “some at least of the forest 
reserves” for camping-grounds and the 
like; but at the same time it affords 
occasion for special vigilance against the 
diversion of the Forests from their main 
purpose. 

It is not the Forest Service that finally 
determines the forest policy of this coun- 
try. It is not even Congress. It is intel- 
ligent public opinion, and this opinion, 
awakened and alert, must determine 
where the line properly runs between the 
primary and the secondary or incidental 
uses of the National Forests. . 

The question whether the line drawn 
by law and public approval is being fol- 
lowed by the Forest Service is one to 
which we shall revert in future editorials. 


The I naugural 


ALVIN COOLIDGE’S Inaugural 
Address is his greatest utterance 
thus far. It has the elements of 

true eloquence. There are in it phrases 
unsurpassed in the papers of the Presi- 
dents. There is in it clarity of thought 
and of expression. And through it there 
breathes a quiet courage. 

In this address Calvin Coolidge has 
done two heroic things. He has had, in 
the first place, the hardihood to write 
and deliver a short address, dealing with 
only a few subjects, and with those in 
broad terms—the hardihood to leave a 
great deal unsaid, to defy the custom 
which so long has forced Presidents to 
load down their Messages and speeches 
with tiresome details of every subject of 
public concern. In the second place, he 
has had the courage to make his address 
frankly religious in tone and in content. 
The outspoken declaration of faith ap- 
pears early in his address and is reiter- 
ated in these closing sentences: ‘The 
legions which she | America] sends forth 
are armed, not with the sword, but with 
the cross. The higher state to which she 
seeks the allegiance of all mankind is not 
of human, but of divine origin. She 
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cherishes no purpose save to merit the 
favor of Almighty God.” 

Two subjects, and two only, does Cal- 
vin Coolidge discuss. One is the duty of 
the United States to the world. The 
other is the duty of the successful politi- 
cal party to the people. Whatever things 
else find place in the address are men- 
tioned because of their bearing upon 
these two—and, to the joy of overtaxed 
readers, they are mentioned briefly. 

In his discussion of foreign relations 
the President has evidently been frankly 
himself. He has followed no convention 
and appealed to no mass conviction. He 
would have the United States maintain 
“such a military force as comports with 
the dignity and security of a great peo- 
ple,” “a balanced force, intensely mod- 
ern, capable of defense by sea and land, 
beneath the surface and in the air,” but 
“so conducted that all the world may see 
in it, not a menace, but an instrument of 
security and peace.” He would have the 
United States adhere to the World Court. 
That has long been his settled, expressed 
conviction. He would have the United 
States encourage peace by example, and 
he specifies how the example may be set. 
Limitation of armaments, yes—but more 
than that. “If we expect others to rely 
on our fairness and justice,” he says, “we 
must show that we rely on their fairness 
and justice.” “We ought not to withhold 
our own sanction [of efforts at interna- 
tional amity| because of any small and 
inessential difference, but only upon the 
ground of the most important and com- 
pelling fundamental reasons. . . . The 
weight of our enormous influence must 
be cast on the side of a reign not of force 
but of law and trial, not by battle but by 
reason.” The advancing of money for 
the relief of the Old World, to mitigate 
human suffering and to rehabilitate dis- 
tressed nations, “are requirements which 
must be met by reason of our vast pow- 
ers and the place we hold in the world.” 
“One of the most practical things to be 
done in the world is to seek arrangements 
under which such [economic] pressure 
may be removed | from nations], so that 
opportunity may be renewed and hope 
may be revived.” Here is “a real duty 
for America to respond with her counsel 
and her resources.” Then comes the 
President’s deepest cunviction on this 
point: “Peace will come when there is 
realization that only under a reign of 
law, based on righteousness and sup- 
ported by the religious conviction of the 


brotherhood of man, can there be any 
hope of a complete and satisfying life. 
Parchment will fail, the sword will fail, 
it is only the spiritual nature of man that 
can be triumphant.” Holding that it is 
“altogether probable” that we of America 
can contribute most to such objects by 
maintaining our “position of political de- 
tachment and independence,” the Presi- 
dent emphasizes the duty of using “our 
enormous powers to trim the balance of 
the world.” 

Then says the President, the contin- 
ued success of what we do abroad de- 
pends upon what we do at home. Here 
comes the opportunity to demand party 
loyalty—which to him is synonymous 
with duty to the people—of those who 
were elected with him to discharge the 
duties of government. The majority in 
Congress is charged to carry out the 
mandate of the people by fulfilling the 
party promises. “The party label must 
be something more than a mere device 
for securing office. Unless those who are 
elected under the same party designation 
are willing to assume sufficient responsi- 
bility and exhibit sufficient loyalty and 
coherence, so that they can co-operate 
with each other in the support of the 
broad general principles of the party 
platform, the election is merely a mock- 
ery, no decision is made at the polls, and 
there is no representation of the popular 
will. Common honesty and good faith 
with the people who support a party at 
the polls require that party, when it en- 
ters office, to assume the control of that 
portion of the Government to which it 
has been elected. Any other course is 
bad faith. . .. When the country has be- 
stowed its confidence upon a party by 
making it a majority in the Congress, it 
has a right to expect such unity of action 
as will make the party majority an effec- 
tive instrument of government.” 

The President sees in the result of the 
recent election a clear mandate to his 
party. That mandate is to maintain the 
integrity of the courts, to maintain pri- 
vate ownership in property, and to prac- 
tice economy in public expenditures with 
reduction and reform of taxation. ‘No 
matter what others may want, these peo- 
ple” who meet the enhanced cost of 
living in their monthly bills “want a 
drastic economy.” 

Thus far in his public career President 
Coolidge has advocated economy. Now 
he gives the reasons for the faith that is 
in him: “I favor the policy of economy, 
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not because I wish to save money, but 
because I wish to save people.” “Ex- 
travagance lengthens the hours and 
diminishes the rewards of their labor.” 
“Every dollar that we carelessly waste 
means that their life will be so much the 
more meager. Every dollar that we pru- 
dently save means that their life will be 
so much the more abundant. Economy 
is idealism in its most practical form.” 


The People’s Post Office 


r NHE Postal Bill, raising postal sal- 
aries and postal rates, has been 
passed and signed by the Presi- 

dent to the great satisfaction of many 
people. The Post Office employees are 
highly satisfied—a great many of them 
deserved more pay, and all of them are 
glad to get an increase; the people at 
large are satisfied because they wanted 
to be sure that the postal workers were 
not underpaid; the President is satisfied 
because Congress provided the money 
without laying a tax. As to those who 
will actually provide the money— 
namely, the users of post office facilities 
other than those for sealed letters—they 
will accept the burden and be thankful 
that it is no worse. 

Yet this seems a fitting time to point 
out again two or three elementary princi- 
ples about the relations of the Post Office 
and the people. 

The Post Office Department is not a 
business; it is a service. It is not sup- 
ported by the appropriation ‘of funds 
raised wholly by taxes, as are virtually all 
the other departments, because this par- 
ticular kind of service cannot be carried 
on practically without some direct pay- 
ment by each citizen using it. When a 
maneputs a two-cent stamp on a letter, 
there is no pretense that he is paying for 
the cost of carrying and delivering that 
letter to its addressee. But the stamp 
system is necessary to prevent unfair 
competition between citizens for the use 
of postal facilities. The stamp is what 
makes the postal service possible; it is 
not a specific payment for a specific 
service. But the illusion has arisen and 
seems to have been accepted as fact by 
Congress and recent Postmasters-General 
that the cost and the revenue must bal- 
ance. In no other department does this 
idea exist. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment, for instance, does immense service 
to farmers and others, yet nothing could 
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be more preposterous than to ask that 
it should be paid for all its services sepa- 
rately by individuals or that its receipts 
and outgo should balance. The Federal 
taxpayers pay the cost and Congress 
appropriates the money. No one wants 
the Post Office to get all or any large 
part of its funds that way; but neither 
do we want Congress or the Postmaster- 
General to consider that an even balance 
is a sacrosanct thing. 

But advocates of the theory that the 
Post Office must “come out even” every 
year go much further. They insist that 
each class of matter should pay its own 
expenses, invariably and exactly. This 
is theory gone wild. Those who are 
fascinated by this arithmetical way of 
looking at postal service forget the ob- 
ject and value of that service. They are 
inconsistent, also, for they allow the 
Post Office to be charged with the cost of 
carrying many millions of dollars’ worth 
of matter for the other departments— 
pamphlets, speeches, free Governmental 
correspondence—all of which under any 
fair accounting system should be charged 
up to the separate departments. When- 
ever the question of postal rates comes 
up, this wrong accounting is explained. 
Everybody admits it; nobody does any- 
thing about it. 

What, then, is the principle underlying 
postal service? It has, of course, proper 
and valuable commercial uses. If that 
were all, the zone postal system might be 
fair. But it has had from the start a 
higher mission and a finer value. When 
the postal-zone proposal came up eight 
years ago, The Outlook declared: “A 
free Republic is dependent upon a free 
public opinion. . . . To destroy or im- 
pair such |i. e., National] publications 
is to destroy or impair National opinion.” 
And we then quoted with approval the 
utterance of a New York daily news- 
paper, made at the time when news- 
papers were not threatened by the zone 
proposal: 

“Tt would be difficult to devise a more 
unintelligent, disastrous, and subversive 
piece of revenue production than the 
proposed increase in the rate on second- 
class mail matter. . . . We face the de- 
struction of that great force which we 
have been striving to create—the force 
of a united public opinion and a crys- 
tallized National sentiment.” 

It is one of the functions of govern- 
ment to help the people all over the 
country to get, through books, news- 
papers, and other periodicals education, 


information, and mental and moral stim- 
ulus. Let us have less of scientifically 
constructed rate schedules and more of a 
helpful recognition of the splendid oppor- 
tunities for service in this direction. The 
essence of the postal service was never 
more nobly expressed than in the in- 
scription on the Washington Post Office, 
quoted not long ago in these columns, 
but eminently worth requoting and re- 
membering: “Courier of news and 
knowledge, instrument of trade and in- 
dustry, promoter of mutual acquaint- 
ance, peace, and good will among 
nations.” Whatever helps carry out this 
ideal is good; whatever hinders it is 
wrong. To it should be bent most of the 
effort that is now devoted to fanciful 
balancing of class rates and demarking 
of zone divisions. 


Dr. Fosdick’s Religion 


R. HARRY EMERSON FOS- 

1D) DICK has been taken by his 

opponents from his pulpit in the 

First Presbyterian Church in New York 

City, only to become more than ever a 
preacher to the Nation. 

In Spain heresy-hunting did actually 
repress the free expression of opinion; 
but there it was backed by the force of 
the state and a dominant Church. Here 
in free America it does not exterminate 
the game, but scatters it and extends its 
habitat. And when it is authorized in 
the name of Protestantism, which itself 
was a protest against external authority 
in religion, it is doubly ineffective. 

Dr. Fosdick has been called a Modern- 
ist, and regards himself as a Liberal. It 
is, however, primarily not Modernism or 
even Liberalism that he is preaching. It 
is true that he is a defender of liberty, 
and in that sense is a Liberal. It is true 
that he believes Christianity should be 
couched in modern terms, and to that 
extent is a Modernist. But the weight 
of his preaching is on something more 
fundamental. If words were used in 
their true meaning, he might well be 
called a Fundamentalist. 

There are in Christianity two elements. 
One is the element of belief; the other 
is the element of faith. Or, to put the 
same thought in other words, Christian- 
ity includes two kinds of religion. It is 
sometimes considered as if it were exclu- 
sively a religion about Christ—dogmas 
about him, doctrines: about him, beliefs 
about him, opinions about him, theories 
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about him. Those who think of Chris- 
tianity in this way are very sure that 
what they believe about Christ is right 
and what those believe who believe other- 
wise about him is wrong. But as they 
differ among themselves they tend to 
divide into sects and to split up Chris- 
tianity into different and sometimes con- 
tradictory religions. But Christianity 
can be considered otherwise, not as a 
religion about Christ, but as Christ’s 
religion, the kind of life Christ lived, the 
kind of spirit he put into living, the kind 
of things he did, the kind of relation he 
had with men and with God. And those 
who think of Christianity in this way 
tend not to divide, but to unite. They 
want to have in themselves that spirit. 
that kind of life, that attitude of mind 
and soul. They may not always agree 
with one another as to what the applica- 
tion of that spirit to life to-day would 
mean in specific cases; but they find 
strength in mutual reinforcement. They 
are willing to let the theories about 
Christ wait upon the acquirement of his 
spirit. 

It is true that no one can really care 
about putting the spirit of Christ into 
life without having some opinions about 
Christ; just as no one can care for a 
friend without being able to give some 
account of him. Yet it is the friendship, 
not the opinion about the friendship, that 
counts. So it is the translation of the 
spirit of Christ into life that courts, and 
not the many theories about him, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, whether 
Fundamentalist or Modernist, whether 
sanctioned by creed and council or only 
by each one who tries to follow him. 

This religion of Christ, as distinct 
from a religion about him, is an uncom- 
fortable religion. It enters into business 
and questions business practices. It en- 
ters the home, and government, and 
education, and recreation, and indeed 
everything that concerns a person’s life. 
But that is the kind of religion that 
Christ himself emphasized. ‘Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven. Therefore whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built his house upon a rock.” 
This does not mean that beliefs are of 
no consequence. It means that beliefs 
are secondary. “If any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

It is this superiority of a religion of 
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life to a religion of theory, and not any 
theory itself, whether Modernistic and 
Liberalistic or not, that Dr. Fosdick has 


been preaching. This is the substance 
of his message. And his opponents have 
given him, as he has said, a sounding- 
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board which will carry his message far- 


ther than ever before. 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT, 


The Public and the Forests 


WIDE interest, some of it indig- 
A nant, aroused by the publication 

of William C. Gregg’s article 
“Has Our Forest Service ‘Gone Daffy’?” 
is indicated by the many letters, short 
and long, which have come to The 
Outlook about it. To print these letters 
would require more space than we have 
at our command. Most of the points 
raised by our correspondents have been 
covered -in -Colonel Greeley’s able article 
printed last week. We herewith print 
two communications which deserve wide 
publicity. 

The first is from Dr. David F. Hous- 
ton, who was Secretary of Agriculture in 
President Wilson’s Administration. His 
letter was sent to us in response to our 
request for information. Before the pub- 
lication of Mr. Gregg’s article we sent a 
copy of it to Dr. Houston with a letter 
in which we wrote: 

We believe that the public is favor- 
able to the retention of the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We believe it should be kept 
where it is provided the Secretary of 
Agriculture has the time to familiarize 
himself with the various Forest Service 
areas, and to keep the general policies 
and direction of work in his own 
hands. 

It would aid us materially in form- 
ing our judgment if you would tell us 
how many Forest Service areas you 
were able to visit while you were Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and whether you 
had the-time from your other duties to 
do justice to reforestation and timber- 
cutting questions. 

If you think the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has too many bureaus to look 
after, would you care to suggest trans- 
fers or consolidation to give him a 
freer hand to protect our forests? 


Dr. Houston’s seven-year term as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was surpassed in 
that Department by only the sixteen- 
year term of the late James F. Wilson. 
He has been a distinguished educator, a 
leader in agriculture, a National adminis- 
trator of finance as Secretary of the 
Treasury. No living man has quite his 
qualifications for answering such ques- 
tions as we -have put to him. 


Dr. Houston’s Reply 


I HAVE your letter of February 7 
with the attached February 11 issue 

of The Outlook. 
I think it would be a tragedy to trans- 


fer the Forest Service from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to any other depart- 
ment or agency. When the Forest Ser- 
vice was transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture from the Department of 
the Interior, the Forests were supporting 
a relatively small number of animals and 
the grazing was steadily deteriorating. 
To-day, under regulation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, they are support- 
ing in the neighborhood of 11,000,000 
animals and the grazing conditions have 
improved. Several years ago the number 
of animals was larger than it is to-day, 
but, as you know, the. last few years 
have been unfavorable to live stock. 
Most of the problems in the National 
Forests are agricultural, such as grazing, 
timber cutting, reforestation, water 
power so far as it affects irrigation, 
predatory animal control, and road work. 
No other department has the necessary 
machinery or the desirable state of mind 
for dealing with such problems. As you 
know, the Department of Agriculture is 
largely non-political—more so than any 
other. Its personnel is in the classified 
service, appointed for merit, except a few 
officers, such as the Secretary, the Assist- 
ant Secretaries, and the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau. It would certainly be 
a sad mistake to transfer the Forest Ser- 
vice to the Department of the Interior. 

I cannot give you the exact number of 
forest areas which I visited. You will 
recall that most of the time I was in 
Washington the situation was very.much 
disturbed. But, notwithstanding this 
fact, I made a number of trips to forest 
areas, spending on at least two occasions 
several weeks in the Forests with the 
officials on the ground. I visited every 
district forester’s headquarters and had 
an opportunity to see something of the 
different sorts of forestry activities in 
New Mexico, Arizona, southern, eastern, 
and northern California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Montana, and Colorado. I also visited 
certain of the new forest areas in the 
East, such as the Pisgah in North Caro- 
lina, those in the Shenandoah Valley in 
Virginia, and the areas near the White 
Mountains. I was not aware of lack of 
time or inability to do justice to the 
problems presented to me for considera- 
tion. I had full confidence in the Chief 
Forester, first Mr. Graves and later Mr. 
Greeley, and much confidence in the en- 
tire personnel. 


I do not think that there are too many 
bureaus in the Department of Agricul- 
ture for a Secretary of Agriculture to 
look after. As the Department is organ- 
ized, if the Secretary has the requisite 
capacity and executive ability, he ought 
to be able not only to visit forest areas 
several times a year but to give sufficient 
time to the consideration of any problems 
presented. 

I may add that if I were arranging the 
matter I should provide for regulated 
grazing on the public domain and give 
jurisdiction of the same to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and I should likewise 
carefully consider transferring the Na- 
tional Parks to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I do not- recognize the picture of the 
Forest Service presented in the February 
11 Outlook. It certainly does not pic- 
ture the Service as I knew it, and I am 
not at all convinced by the article that 
the situation is essentially different from 
what it was when I was in Washington. 
I know that the Forest Service is render- 
ing a great service in the regulation of 
grazing of millions of animals, in the 
building of roads and trails, in controlling 
timber cutting, in the experimental and 
practical reforestation, and in fire con- 
trol. It recognizes that the control of 
fire is the best way to protect the Forests 
and to secure reforestation. It is true 
that in the last few years the number of 
fires and the fire losses have been very 
great, but it is also true that the climatic 
conditions have been highly unfavorable. 

I do not think that the recreational 
uses of the National Forests are incom- 
patible with good forestry methods. It 
is my belief that the Forest Service is 
justified in encouraging recreational uses 
under regulation. I was not aware, and 
do not now believe, that the Forest Ser- 
vice gives an undue part of its thought 
or of its funds to such purposes. 

Of course, I speak without intimate 
knowledge for the years since I left 
Washington. But I have confidence in 
Colonel Greeley, the Chief Forester, and 
I imagine he would give a satisfactory 
report of these things. 

Very truly yours, 
D. F. Houston. 


HE other statement concerning Mr. 
Gregg’s article is from the man who 

has perhaps the greatest distinction 
among private citizens as an authority on 
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the whole question of forestry, Mr. 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the 
American Tree Association, which has its 
headquarters at Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Pack’s statement has come to us un- 
solicited. In fact, it was released for 
general publication by the press. We 
should like to make a distinction which 
Mr. Pack’s statement does not include. 
The article expressed Mr. Gregg’s opin- 
ion, not necessarily The Outlook’s. Our 
editorial comment is on another page. It 
is also only fair to add that if the pic- 
ture which Mr. Gregg sees of the Forest 
Service is not a true one, it is in large 
part because that picture was drawn in 
the report of the Chief Forester. 


Mr. Pack’s Statement 


hy: OuTLOOK does a public service 
in putting the article |““Has Our 
Forest Service ‘Gone Daffy’?”’ | before its 
readers, for the discussion that is bound 
to follow will introduce the needs of the 
National Forests and the work of the 
United States Forest Service to thou- 
sands of people. Forest Protection 
Week, April 27, also helps direct public 
thought to the forests. 

In my opinion, The Outlook overlooks 
the immense educational value of getting 
people into the National Forests during 
summer outings. The article points out 
the money being spent by the Forest 
Service for the.building of roads. In 


Europe, where they practice scientific 
forestry, permanent good roads are essen- 
tial to non-wasteful continuous opera- 
tions. 

These roads, then, serve a double pur- 
pose, for they also permit the tourist to 
get into the camps provided for his 
recreation—camps where the ranger can 
watch the camp-fires. I am of the opin- 
ion that no visitor to these National 
Forests goes away without wishing that 
we had more forests everywhere. 

We in this country are in the first- 
reader stage of our forestry education. 
There is only one way to attain the 
things The Outlook would like to see 
done, and all of us would like to see 
done, including the Forest Service, and 
that is to have sufficient public opinion 
behind the demand for such things. 

The educational campaigns of the 
American Tree Association are directed 
at that objective. One of the best proofs 
of the value of the educational campaigns 
of the American Tree Association is the 
printing of the article in The Outlook. 
Editors all over the country are con- 
stantly printing more and more informa- 
tion on these very subjects. Why? Be- 
cause the editor who watches the public 
trend more closely perhaps than any 
other set of men knows people are talking 
about our forest resources and what 
should be done to increase them. 

There is a bill for National Forest ex- 
tension in the Congress that has the ap- 
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proval of all true conservationists. This 
measure provides for three millions of 
dollars a year for five years and five mill- 
ions of dollars a year for another five 
years for the purchase of such areas 
mostly in the eastern part of the United 
States. The Outlook should approve this 
measure, for it will provide areas where 
forestry can be practiced far better than 
in the present National Forests, mostly 
in the West, because the timber crop, 
when it does come along, will be close to 
the points of the greatest consumption. 
That, I take it, is exactly what The 
Outlook wants to see done. 

Let us remember that true conserva- 
tion means use. Recreation is a by- 
product of real forestry as practiced in 
European countries. Look at the town 
forest and the State forest proposition. 
Suppose a thousand municipalities in this 
country had town forests. What would 
it mean to such communities in revenue 
and health and recreation? 

The Outlook points out that ten mill- 
ion people, according to the Forest Ser- 
vice report, visited the National Forests 
during the year. I wish the figure was 
fifty million instead of what it was. 
Then we would have fifty million people 
who knew at least a little bit about these 
things and we would have fifty million 
people who would be demanding con- 
structive forestry, which means a timber 
crop every year commensurate with our 
needs. 


Are Americans “Cloudy Idealists” P 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


RAND smash! The Americans 
—cloudy idealists,” according 


to the Dutch—retire from the 
Opium Conference. 

I am not exactly surprised. We have 
been up against overwhelming odds. The 
last straw was when our opponents actu- 
ally refused to begin the reform they 
accepted in principle until smuggling had 
ceased to be a danger! As it will never 
cease to be a danger, the affront to com- 
mon intelligence in this ultimatum was 
evident. 

Thus, after more than two months of 
discussions (really a hundred days, in- 
cluding adjournments), it appears that 
the purpose for which the Conference 
was called cannot be accomplished; that 
is to say, the suppression of the produc- 
tion of raw opium and coca leaves for 
other than medical and scientific pur- 


poses. 


The Far Eastern Problem 
that is the case with the producing 

countries, we hoped that the states 
possessing territories where the use of 
smoking opium is permitted would adopt 
measures restricting the raw opium im- 
port for the making of smoking opium, 
or, at least, would agree to suppress the 
traffic within a reasonable period. Thus 
it would have been possible to reduce the 
market for raw opium. A limitation of 
production would inevitably follow. Un- 
fortunately, however, these states, Japan 
excepted, do not seem ready to reduce 
the smoking consumption unless the pro- 
ducing states consent to reduce their 
production and prevent smuggling from 
their territories. Strong Britain, the 
supposed lover of fair play, thus demands 
that weak China shall prevent smuggling 
as a condition precedent to any British 
reforms! Of course, given such an atti- 


tude, no restriction of production can be 
expected. The London “Times” itself, 
with its usual fairness, says that “the 
modest British proposals . . . must umfor- 
tunately |italics mine] be dependent on 
the suppression of opium smuggling from 
China.” 

Under the circumstances, the Ameri- 
can delegation, pursuant to its Govern- 
ment’s instructions and with President 
Coolidge’s authorization, can no longer, it 
announced, participate in the work of the 
Conference. 


Paul at Damascus 


B= are these the final circumstances? 
If they are, then our delegation is 
most assuredly right in withdrawing. 
Yet it withdrew on a committee vote, 
not on a vote of the whole Confer- 
ence. If our people were good sports 
enough to stay here a hundred days, they 
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might have stayed the few days longer 
necessary between a committee vote and 
a Conference vote. In the latter they 
were sure, beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt, that they would be defeated, just 
as they were in the committee represent- 
ing the whole Conference. But who 
knows what would have happened? 
While it certainly looked as if defeat was 
inevitable in the end, who can affirm that 
all the resources of agreement have been 
exhausted? This is Lord Cecil’s view. I 
have had repeated and lengthy inter- 
views with him, as I have had, of course, 
with our own delegates. I have also just 
heard M. Daladier (Minister of Colonies 
and the first French delegate here) de- 
plore our withdrawal on exactly this 
ground, adding that later proceedings 
would have brought opponents together. 
Thus the world might possibly have 
gained something had our delegates re- 
mained. For, sure as you may feel 
about anything, you never can foretell 
exactly what may occur. Saul may have 
been near Damascus, expecting to enter 
it as Saul, when lo! a great fight trans- 
forms him into Paul. 


Publicity 


N the other hand, one thing is wel- 
come and certain. The splash of 
our sudden withdrawal attained a great 
end—publicity. Had we withdrawn less 
dramatically at the close of the Confer- 
ence, there would not have been the same 
sensation. The man in the street will 
now wake up and ask: “What does this 
mean? Here’s a pretty how-de-do! The 
American delegates are too disheartened 
to wait till the Conference closes.” The 
opium problem will get into the news- 
paper headlines as hardly otherwise. 
This I remarked to Lord Cecil, and he 
replied, “I heartily agree with you.” 


Congress C ommands 


()™* thing in especial deserves to be 
taken into consideration. “Your 
delegation was the only one here bound 
by a law of your Legislature as well as 
by the instructions of your Foreign 
Office. That has been the fundamental 
trouble in the negotiations, and it has 
been insufficiently recognized. Your 
delegation simply had to be inelastic, 
rigid.” So said to me the highest author- 
ity here. He continued: “Mr. Porter, 
the head of your delegation, is generally 
credited with having drawn his own in- 
structions so far as they were embodied 
in the Congressional resolution. Your 
delegates were ordered to sign no con- 
vention not providing for the carrying 
out of your basic demand.” 

That is true, but, as Mr. Porter re- 
marked to me some time ago, “You 


can’t compromise with vice.” Bound 
hard and fast as they were, when, despite 
long and arduous labors, they believed 
that they could not even “put over” a 
definite date for the beginning of the re- 
form it was their duty, they felt, to 
withdraw. 


The *‘Irreconcilables’” 


HERE havé been three things to do 

at Geneva—to check the produc- 
tion, to check the consumption, and to 
check the manufacture of narcotics. If 
reform of production and consumption 
has not been attained, this is not true of 
the drug manufacture, and our with- 
drawal may not affect our assent to the 
convention, now almost ready for the 
printer, concerning manufacturing drugs. 
This convention, as our delegation testi- 
fies, shows a noticeable improvement 
over the Hague Convention of 1912. In 
framing both America has played a 
prominent part. 

Aside from certain features, such as, 
for example, severer rules concerning cer- 
tificates for export and import and also 
concerning free ports and zones, the chief 
feature of the convention consists in the 
erection of a central Committee to regu- 
late the international traffic in habit- 
forming drugs. Its functions are to be 
exercised with entire independence, but 
because it must report every year to the 
League of Nations some of our Senate 
“irreconcilables” regard this Committee 
as a super-state organ. Hence, though 
we have set our own American house 
fairly well in order, and though, conse- 
quently, the new convention will not 
affect us nearly as much as it will affect, 
for instance, Germany or Switzerland, 
the “‘irreconcilables” claim that our co- 
operation would be intolerable. 


The Bag’s Wrong End 


wo Herluf Zahle, President of 
the Conference, read Mr. Por- 
ter’s courteous letter announcing our 
withdrawal, every one felt as if passing 
through a historic moment. As in a 
flash Holland and Portugal, aye, England 
and France, were seen holding the wrong 
end of the bag! In view of this, Eng- 
land and France at least will be restive. 
The end of the opium evil is in sight! 
For the moment, however, the world 
is divided into two camps. We lead one; 
in it you can find many Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Siamese, Persians, Egyptians, Aus- 
tralians, Canadians, Irish, Scandinavians, 
Poles, Czechs, fialians, Spanish, almost 
all the Swiss, not a few English, and the 
Latin-Americans except the Bolivians 
and Peruvians. The Dutch and Portu- 
guese lead the other camp; in it you can 
find all the English in India, together 
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with most of the English at home, the 
“official” French, all the Germans and 
most of the Austrians, a very few Swiss 
of the German-influenced Basle variety, 
the Jugoslavians, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Turks, Bolivians, and Peruvians. 


To Sum Up 


(ne opinion here thus sums up 
the American effort at Geneva: 

(1) “Cloudy idealists,” we have never- 
theless had a moral victory in making the 
Powers pledge themselves again and 
again to our principle—to regard as an 
abuse the use of the products of opium 
and coca leaves for other than medical 
and scientific purposes and in putting 
these Powers, now in an apologetic atti- 
tude, on the defensive. 

(2) We have obtained a material vic- 
tory in making the Powers declare that 
to prevent this abuse production must be 
limited to medical and scientific purposes. 

(3) As to smoking opium, we have 
forced the Powers to agree to a period of 
years during which an end is to be put 
to this practice in those territories where 
it is now permitted by law. 

(4) We have failed to induce the 
Powers to agree upon a definite, fixed 
date for beginning the reform. 

(5) We have not been able to per- 
suade the Powers to prohibit heroin. 

(6) We have largely contributed to 
the new drug convention, registering a 
distinct advance. 


The League of Nations 


Q* course, our withdrawal in no way 

means that we will cease efforts, 
through international co-operation, to 
suppress the opium evil; it can only 
be suppressed through such co-opera- 
tion. 

Yet how will our temporary absence 
from Geneva affect the League of Na- 
tions prestige? At first, doubtless, with 
some folk at home, there may be an 
immediate feeling that “the League 
might have prevented our withdrawal.” 
As a matter of fact, the League had 
nothing to do with the withdrawal; our 
delegates have expressed the utmost 
appreciation for the League’s hospitality, 
especially for the very friendly and sym- 
pathetic association with Dame Rachel 
Crowdy, head of the League’s Depart- 
ment of humanitarian work (white-slave 
traffic, work among women and children, 
rescue and relief endeavors, habit- 
forming drug reform, etc.). The reforms 
proposed were checked, not at all by the 
League, but by the people above men- 
tioned. The League remains a useful 
institution to the rest of the world, and 
to us too, in its administrative, financial, 
economical, and humanitarian endeavors. 





From the Chisel 
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Here are two recent busts by one of the most distinguished American sculptors. 
Bryn Mawr College, and of his own daughter Elizabeth. 


Mr. Manship 
Apparently he 
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of Paul Manship 
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displays in marble the counterfeit presentment of Miss M. Carey Thomas, former President of 
didn’t consider the features of Elizabeth’s doll worthy of immortality 





“You, Who Love Beauty” 


Rondel on the Flyleaf of an Anthology of Verse 
By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


For you the dawn a shining palace rears, 
Where singing hours undying garlands bind. 

You, who love beauty, why the many tears? 
Shall those, who see, more sad be than the blind? y 


y@ who love beauty, why the many tears? 

Shall those, who see, more sad be than the blind? 
Why will you send your sobbing down the wind 

To win from the unseeing, laughter and jeers? 





The unseeing have no balm for painful years. 

To you, uncalled, comes wonder, shy and kind. 

Oh, heart, what warmth! what light, oh, troubled mind! 
Beauty is joy, though it be ringed with spears! 
You, who love beauty, why the many tears? 





Keeping the Stage Clean 


By FRANCIS WILSON 


The New York stage is suffering from an attack of sultry plays, put on by managers whose 


slogan might well be, “ Dirt brings in the cash.” 


Francis Wilson discusses with 


authority the proposals for censorship and the ideals of his profession 




















NCE more the guns of reform are gar words in his dictionary, Dr. Johnson 
() trained against the stage, which, made reply: “Ah, madam, you have 
in the phrase of Dickens’s cock- been searching for them.” a 

ney fop, Mantalini, appears again to be It is in searching for the vulgar, the 
“going to the demnition bow-wows.” lewd, and the immoral, and especially in 

Usually the aim is at the actor. Just giving them undue prominence through 
now it is the manager and the dramatist private and public discussion, that much 
who are coming in for castigation. Both of the mischief lies. There should, of 
are involved, for the latter must write course, always be access to such things 
what the former will accept. for the special student, places where the 

It is glowing evidence of the affection knowledge of such things are set down, 
in which the stage is held by the people and Johnson included some of them in 
that they should want to keep it clean. his dictionary. Had Browning consulted 
They are awakening to the fact that the his Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
stage deals with the most dynamic force supposing him to have possessed one, he 
in life—emotion—and that for this rea- would have been spared one of the most 
son it wields a powerful influence for astounding lapses of speech ever made by 
good or evil. Practically, it is exciting a public man. 
this influence in every waking hour. So, too, as to this outcry against the 
Some who think much on the subject uncleanliness of certain plays, an outcry 
have come to regard it as of equal im- which is now giving our New York pub- 
portance (as a social consideration) with lic so much concern. If the lewdness, 
heredity and environment in the study of profanity, and immorality of “A Good @ 
biology. Bad Woman” and other dramas had not j 

-_—" e 99 White Studio 

VW hether the stage can be “kept clean Francis Wilece, 0 star in many successful been seized upon by the cumbersome and 
by police interference and legal prosecu- productions and a gallant fighter for the inadequate hands of the law and flaunted 
tions is a matter of grave doubt. That rights and dignity of his chosen profession in the face of a largely primitive public 
this would lead to no result except per- (any great collection of people in a city 
sonal exploitation and endless notoriety, ultimately, forgotten. Next year will see must be largely primitive), much of it 
with free advertising for the objection- a repeated attack, if not upon the stage, would have died of inanition. Indeed, 
able play, is a certainty. This has been then upon books, poems, or the news- at least one of the plays named was on 
the result of every previous action of the papers because of their freedom of the point of financial collapse until 
kind. expression. This assumption of a“holier- fanned into a flame of harmful success 

Because of public opinion the authori- than-thou” attitude is one of the cheap- by abusive advertisement. 
ties feel impelled to take some action, est and most successful means of self- If the public could be trusted to do ~ 


however feeble. Perhaps it is hoped that 

soon this sensation will be supplanted by 

another and the matter blurred and, 
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advertisement. 
To the surprise expressed by a woman 
that he should have defined certain vul- 


what it should do, namely, stay away 
from unworthy plays, there would be no 
need of censorship in the theater. To 
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its credit be it said, the public largely 
does this until its curiosity is aroused by 
exasperated moralists and the workings 
of a law that is merely a well-meaning 
boomerang in its attempt to correct. 

If as a result of all this we shall be 
driven into a political censorship, now 
Republican, now Democratic, the worst 
that could befall us will have happened. 
We should become a more ridiculous 
world spectacle than we were some years 
ago when the decision as to the morality 
or immorality of all stage productions, 
from Ibsen to Cohan, rested upon the 
judgment of a policeman whose unintel- 
lectual-looking countenance was the mer- 
riment of the universe. 

Perhaps our country, towards which 
the lower classes of people from all lands 
have gravitated and are now favoring us 
with their new generations, is ripe for 
censorship of some form in the drama. 
It might serve to hold in check, not only 
the worst element of our greedy mana- 
gers, but also the most primitive and 
prurient of our public. What form shall 
that censorship take? It positively must 
not be in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual. 

The remedy for our present ills, then, 
seems to be in putting into action the 
Play Jury plan which was urged a few 
years ago and which, in Cleveland’s 
phrase, fell into “innocuous desuetude” 
because of the unwillingness of the Com- 
missioners of Licenses to support it, and 
of the opposition of theatrical managers. 
The opposition of the managers is easy 
to understand, that of the Commissioners 
is somewhat incomprehensible. All other 
plans having proved abortive, this at 
least should be given a trial. 

This Play Jury has the advantage of 
being composed of representative people 
of the Church, the theater, and other 
arts and professions, people most likely 
to render a swift and capable verdict in 
the matter of art and morals, thus mark- 
ing the unwillingness of the Commission- 
ers of Licenses to co-operate with it all 
the more incomprehensible. 

One of the strongest of its component 
parts is the Actors’ Equity Association, 
which, with always the best interests of 
the theater at heart, has the power, 
through the terms of its contract with 
managers and actors, to withdraw actors 
from plays which have been voted to be 
immoral by the Play Jury. 

Is there to be no accord and co-opera- 
tion in the matter, or are we to go on 
year after year with these ineffective 
crusades against this “dirt for dirt’s sake 
masquerading as art and realism’? 

As I have said in a recently published 
autobiography, “there are certain dramas 
given yearly which are simply bald 
panderings to a public which likes salty 
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(C) Falk 


Mr. Wilson in one of his earlier rdles, as leading comedian in ‘‘ The Oolah ”’ 


fare, plays which have no wit, no moral, 
nothing but suggestiveness of situation, 
and about which no two minds, even 
those who love their theater with a tang, 
would disagree. Such plays are given a 
cordial preference by a certain type of 
producer and have no excuse for being 
except a nasty appeal to nasty minds, 
and but one purpose, commercial gain. 
The cancellation of a license or two 
would work a startling change and bring 
relief and satisfaction, not only to the 
public, but to the reputable manager who 
is constantly being brought into disrepute 
by his less conscientious fellow-worker.” 

There is no longer reason to doubt that 
a theater, being a public institution, is 
also a public trust. There is, however, 
a mistaken conviction in certain quar- 
ters that it is a private business in which 
it is an impertinence for others to med- 
dle. But the theater, because of its in- 
fluence for good or evil, passes the barrier 
of private enterprise, and therefore in- 
cludes responsibility to the public, a 
responsibility which is no longer to be 
shirked. 

Those who are in charge of this public 
trust should be held accountable for their 
administrations, as are the officials of 
other trusts. An institution like the 


theater which refreshes, entertains, and 
instructs mankind should not be per- 
mitted to be brought into disrepute by 
mercenary officials. If there is “anything 
in it” of value to the public, and there 
seems to be little doubt on this point, it 
should be conserved and the ravages of 
those who are exploiting it through the 
vulgar presentation of dirty sex problems 
should be summarily halted. 

At the same time, great care should 
be exercised and some latitude permit- 
ted. Just how much would be the. prob- 
lem. Its solution should be left to a 
citizen jury of those capable of deciding 
discreetly, justly. 

Worthy plays of unusual force con- 
taining valuable moral suggestions must 
not be condemned because of plain, rude 
speech if it is not downright, gratu- 
itously blasphemous or filthy. Plain, 
rude speech, such as is impulsively 
spoken in anger or anguish by red- 
blooded people, never hurt anybody 
worth hurting, no matter what may be 
said by the squeamish. Nor is a story 
which tells of life, if it is not disgusting, 
to be condemned if there is wit in the 
telling and inspiration in the moral. 

Above all, the drama must never be 
pruned to the point of preaching. Teach- 








moral inspiration, yes; 
That is to be left to 


ing through 
preaching, never. 
the pulpit. 

Ten years ago John Galsworthy, than 
whom nobody is better qualified to speak 
on such matters, said: “You have -in 
America at the present time several plays 
that are designed solely to appeal to the 
seamy, morbid side of human nature, but 


I believe the demand for such plays will 
be lessened when we get over this wave 
of social reform and we all are willing to 
attack such problems from a saner and 
more serene standpoint.” 

And, again: 

“IT seriously question the motive be- 
hind some of our dealing with sexual 
matters. I believe they are designed 
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solely to give the public what it wants 
at all costs of truth and decency.” 

This is more applicable to-day than 
when first uttered. 

Another student of the drama, Gran- 
ville Barker, has declared “bad drama to 
be as bad as typhoid fever.” 

Inexcusably “dirty” plays, then, may 
well prove a scourge. 


In Baltic Lands 


By DR. ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 


EVAL was the first and only 
R place where I was shaved by a 
woman. I gasped as she made 
her preparations; but she gave me an 
excellent shave. Reval was also the only 
place in this long tour of mine where I 
saw women taking coal off a ship. The 
fact that they took coal off the ship was 
not so remarkable as that they were 
pretty women who wore silk, or near 
silk, stockings. The captain had told me 
of this beforehand; but I did not believe 
him, in spite of a friendship based on 
mutual acquaintance. 

Captain Norton is one of the old 
“standbys” in the Baltic trade. He was 
commander of the Borodino in times that 
were difficult. The tales he told me of 
Rossyth, of Constantinople, of Scapa 
low, and of Queenstown and of traffic 
in the Baltic were worth telling; but it 
would take an artist to tell his tales. 

I spent most of my time on the bridge 
of the Borodino. From there we sighted 
a dangerous menace to navigation. It 
was a torpedo mine turned upside down. 
It stuck out of the sea like a sore thumb. 
It was probably a Russian mine which 
had broken loose from its anchorage in 





HE countries bordering 
on Russia have had a hard 
fight for existence and peace. 
This is a first-hand account 
of some of their problems. 











Moon Sound. I reported the fact that 
it was in the fairway of Baltic traffic; 
but the Estonian navy was indifferent. 
“These are the chances of war. Per- 
haps it will sink some Russian ship. We 
do not have to bother about that.” 
From the bridge I also saw one of the 
most beautiful sights I have ever seen. 
As we came into Reval Harbor the sun 
was setting. Only forty-five degrees 
away the dawn was rising! The time 
was midnight, and the glow lasted until 
sunset and dawn were a wonderful com- 
bination that I shall always remember. 
Reval is of course a rather precipitous 
town. As I wandered about and found 
the decayed bits of ancient Russian his- 
tory it was interesting. I found by 
chance the old “palace’—it is really 
nothing more than a hovel—where Peter 


the Great used to live and entertain his 
sea captains in robust fashion. Across 
the street there was a melancholy place 

a dirty courtyard, a stable, and on a 
lorry I saw the grandiose statue of Peter 
the Great. It represented the fall of a 
dynasty; for the Estonian Government 
would have none of it. The people had 
torn it down, for the Romanoffs were 
finished. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think 
that the Estonian Government is really 
firmly established. Every one tried to 
convince me that it is. But I wonder. 
Reval and Riga, in Latvia, are the two 
western eyes of Russia. Every Minister 
acknowledged this, and then asked me 
what was going to happen. I said that 
I did not know; but I advised them to 
study the American Federal Constitution 
or the arrangement which had been made 
as to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. For both Reval and Riga are 
essential to Russia. These two cities are 
the commercial ports through which the 
western trade of Russia must go. At 
present such trade is a complete failure. 
You can make treaties; you can recog- 
nize the Soviet Government, either de 
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A view of Riga, 


Russia, one of the principal seaports on the Baltic 
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jure or de facto. You can do anything 
that you choose; but the fact is that there 
is no real trade to be had with Russia. 

I am not an idle onlooker, but a very 
sincere student of affairs. On every 
hand I found the wharfs lying empty, 
the freight cars empty, the whole traffic 
with Russia empty. 

The result is that there has been an 
active propaganda of the Third Inter- 
nationale. One hundred and fifty pris- 
oners were gobbled up by the Estonian 
police in July. Those trials are still to 
take place. I don’t know what is to hap- 
pen; but I think the Russian Govern- 
ment must understand that it is on its 
last legs. Certainly I am not a prophet, 
nor am I a person to anticipate disaster; 
but I cannot believe that the Soviet 
régime can exist in its present composi- 
tion very long. Foreign trade is not 
essential to Russia; yet in the long run 
the agricultural machinery, the textiles, 
and the material of an ordinary life must 
be necessary. It now depends on the 
bankers; but I don’t believe that they 
are going to adopt such a terrific gamble. 

As far as Estonia is concerned, I im- 
agine that her real financial difficulties 
are still to begin. The Government made 
a mistake in thinking that the country 
could be both an industrial and an agri- 
cultural country. Estonia is first of all 
an agricultural country—the loans and 
mortgages which now exist on its indus- 
trial efficiency are mere paper. So it is 
quite possible that its financial stability 
may receive a rude shock. 


Latvia, a Country of New Barns 


A* you go toward Latvia the country 

changes. As you view the flat, 
almost stupid country you suddenly 
realize that there is genuine activity hid- 
den in Latvian farms. The result is that 
as you examine more closely you discover 
that Latvia has a real agricultural life. 
On one of the very rare hills I counted 
about forty new houses or barns whose 
heavy shingled roofs stood out in the 
sunset. 

This land was formerly in the hands 
of the Baltic barons. Now it is divided 
among the peasants. The result, how- 
ever, is not entirely happy. The over- 
head charges are duplicated and redupli- 
cated in such fashion that it is greatly 
more expensive to manage a series of 
small farms than to manage one big 
estate. Co-operative farming seems to 
be the only way in which the present 
Latvian agrarian reform can possibly be 
successful. How soon that can be ac- 
complished remains to be seen. 

Certainly Riga, with its curious mix- 
ture of Russian and of German life, does 
not at first give the impression of a life 
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Women who labor 


of its own. Then later there comes the 
understanding that there is a real Lettish 
life, a civilization for which the ex- 
tremely efficient Latvian army is quite 
ready to fight and to die. The old 
standards of Russian inefficiency still ex- 
ist more or less; but the new standards 
of the life of a new state also appear. 
Latvia intends to exist as an autonomous 
nationality. The French or the British 
may privately deny that; but I am sure 
that any American who has ever been in 
Latvia would recognize a real pioneer 
spirit and would sympathize with it. 


Lithuanta,a Black Earth Country 


A* you come to Lithuania you dis- 
cover wide, flat plains. The very 
soil differs from that in Estonia or Lat- 
via. Here is rich black earth. On all 
sides are evidences of real agricultural 
wealth. Yet there remains the blight of 
politics. In particular, there was the 
question as to whether or not the Memel 
Convention was to be ratified. It so 
happened that I was in Kauwas (Kovno) 
when every journalist inside and outside 
of Lithuania was prophesying the defeat 
of its ratification. 

Figuratively, I fought, bled, and al- 
most died to secure the ratification of 
the Memel Convention. It was because 
Lithuania would receive a terrific “black 
eye” from an international point of view 
in case she did not ratify this conven- 
tion. 

I knew what the Poles were counting 
on, and I knew what the German Na- 
tionalists were thinking of in case Lithu- 
ania did not ratify the Memel Conven- 
tion. So I bent my earnest efforts to 
secure ratification. The convention was 


in Lithuanian fields 


ratified three days after I left; but I had 
been promised that it would be ratified 
before I left Kauwas. 

The facts very briefly: The Lithu- 
anian Government, a majority of three 
in its Parliament. In case this Memel 
Convention were ratified, six delegates 
would be elected. Each of these six dele- 
gates would probably belong to the 
Clerical Party, which is opposed to the 
present Lithuanian Government. To in- 
vite the present Lithuanian Government 
to commit suicide was a bit difficult; but 
it was done. What the result may be I 
do not know. 

As far as Lithuania and Latvia are 
concerned the condition of their forests 
is of great concern. The Latvian 
Budget is now balanced by the expendi- 
ture of about fourteen per cent of Lat- 
vian timber. The official figures are ten 
per cent; but every one who has been in 
these Baltic lands must understand that 
the official figures are to be neglected. 
The Latvian Foreign Office acknowl- 
edges that six per cent of its timber can 
normally be sold. If therefore both Lat- 
via and Lithuania continue to sell timber 
at the present rate, they will be balanc- 
ing their Budget; but they will also be 
seriously endangering their future pros- 
perity. 

Consequently it behooves both these 
countries to economize in their expendi- 
tures. This is particularly true of Lithu- 
ania, where drainage is very heavy. If, 
instead of spending so much on their 
army and on their Foreign Office ex- 
penses, the Lithuanians would put more 
into permanent works and into the real 
drainage of Kauwas, it would be better 
for future Lithuanians. 








What Happened to Sally 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


Here is the tale of a girl who started bootlegging to pay a “ debt of honor.”’ 


The story of Sally is 


presented as a part of Mr. Mandeville’s study of the effect of the Eighteenth Amendment 


ALLY is a bootlegger now. She is 
S the college basket-ball type, young, 
strong, and full of energy. Three 
years ago she held the place in society 
for which her eminent family fitted her. 
From a débutante daughter to a profes- 
sional booze agent—that’s what the loss 
of the family fortune did for her. 

Her mother, who formerly would not 
allow a drop of liquor in the house, now 
peddles it out by the bottle to college 
boys. A tragedy if there ever was one. 

I'll tell you Sally’s story as she told 
it to me. I wouldn’t ask you to believe 
the tale of a bootlegger if it were not 
that I have known Sally and her family 
for years and know the absolute truth- 
fulness of what she says. 

“The collapse of my father’s stocks 
and his death soon after left my mother 
and me with a badly tangled estate that 
netted us only about $17,000. We in- 
vested it all in a tea-room and set about 
making our living. 

“We worked hard but the business did 
not show a profit, and before long came 
bankruptcy. Our money was gone and 
we had debts of over $4,000. As the 
tea-room was an incorporated company, 
we were not personally liable for the 
debts, but the tradesmen had delivered 
the goods expecting payment, and I 
made up my mind to see that they got 
it. 

“My mother was discouraged and fail- 
ing in health. I had to make a living 
some way for her and for myself, and i 
was morally (if not legally) obligated to 
pay for $4,000 worth of things that I had 
bought. I heard of an opportunity to 
make money carrying liquor from Long 
Island to an up-State town, so I took it. 
I had an old car that served me until I 
earned enough to buy a new 
coupé. 

“I carry only what I have previous 
orders for, as I don’t want to peddle it 
around. A drug store up State takes 
about all that I can carry, so I run 
mostly to this one town. I load at Long 
Island on an afternoon, drive through the 
night, unload my stuff in the morning, 
sleep through the day, and come back 
the next night. 

“A telephone call to the wholesaler, 
telling him what I want for the trip, 
arranges an appointment with his agent. 
I pick his man up at a stated corner in 
Jamaica, and he drives with me to the 
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place where that particular booze is 
stored. Usually we go to a magnificent 
estate with a large, imposing house sit- 
uated almost on the water-front. A 
sluiceway comes right up to one of the 
windows. Here the small boats come in, 
and it is a matter of only a few minutes 
to pass the cases into the house. 

“TI drive in the garage (bvilt right in 
the house), and when I drive out I am 
loaded up with twenty cases of liquor. 
Of course the bottles are taken from the 
cases and packed in the baggage com- 
partment in the rear of my car; first a 
row of bottles, then the straw, and then 
another row. 

“One night I was late in reaching the 
town where I usually snatch a bite of 
supper, and the place I patronized was 
closed. I cruised around a bit, but didn’t 
dare stop at another place, so kept on my 
way. A few miles farther on one of my 
tires blew, so I pulled up at a garage to 
get the spare put on and the other fixed 
for a good extra tire to go on with. 

““T’ll have to get a stronger jack than 
this to lift the load you have in there,’ 
said the garage man. I knew, of course, 
that he was on to what I was doing, but 
most of these garages make their living 
from the constant stream of bootleggers 
who pass through. 

“T was inside getting warm when I 
heard a voice outside, ‘This is the car we 
are looking for,’ and in came a big stal- 
wart State policeman. 

“T hadn’t put the extra strong springs 
on my new car yet, and I suppose they 
spotted the way the back end of my car 
sagged while I was cruising about looking 
for supper. If it hadn’t been for the 
puncture, they’d never have caught up 
with me though, for they were driving a 
Ford. 

“Is that your car out there? Well, 
then, come out and show your licenses. 
Where is the key to this back end?’ 

“*Why, I never use that. I don’t 
know where the key is.’ 

“All right. If that’s the way you feel 
about it, I’ll go inside, call up the Fed- 
eral agent and search your car.’ [State 
police are not allowed to search without 
a warrant. | 

“The second trooper stood with me at 
the car. ‘Say, have you got a gun?’ he 
said. I hadn’t, and said so. ‘Gosh. 
you’ve got guts to drive through here 
alone this time of night!’ 


““My mind was operating double quick 
all this time, and I figured I’d better 
come out with it. ‘Say,’ I said, ‘there is 
no use in his telephoning. I’ve got booze 
in there.’ 

“ “Hey, Mac! Come on out! 
right. She’s found the key.’ 

“They both met my new attitude with 
friendliness instead of their previous 
gruffness. 

“*What kind of booze have you got 
there?’ 

“Scotch and champagne.’ 

“ “Ts it good stuff?’ 

“<The best that is available in New 
York at the present time.’ 

“ “Well, that’s fine. The stuff that has 
been coming through here lately hasn’t 
been fit to drink. You say it’s good 
stuff. Let’s try it.’ 

“All right, but don’t disturb that in 
the back. It’s carefully packed. I’ve 
got a couple of quarts in my grip in the 
front. You can sample them, if you 
like.’ 

“We all went inside, the garage keeper 
included, and sat around until the two 
bottles had been emptied. They voted 
me a regular kid and an honorary mem- 
ber of the troop. They advised me to 
pull my car in the garage for the night 
and not to attempt the road again until 
daybreak, because of a bad piece of road 
ahead where the hijackers (liquor pi- 
rates) were holding up bootleggers when 
they had to slow down. The garage 
man told me that I’d be safe in parking 
in his garage any night, and that I could 
take out all that I came with. 

“Each trooper took four bottles and 
bade me God-speed. 

“T went on and made my delivery. 
The druggist’s wife came back with me 
for a few days in New York. As we 
passed through this same town we 
stopped at the garage. My friend the 
garage keeper took us over to his house. 
His wife rang up the troopers, and they 
came over for a grand family dinner be- 
fore we took to the road again. They 
have been good friends of mine ever 
since. I see them almost every time I 
pass through. 

“T run to Cleveland, Ohio, occasionally 
too. Once in a great while I make a trip 
West to Kansas City or. Wyoming. 
There is good money ir it. I pay $48 a 
case for Scotch now [February], but 
during the summer I can buy it for $32. 


It’s all 
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This bootleg car, when captured, is said to have contained one hundred and forty-four gallons of 


On my New York State run I add $25 a 
case to what I pay. That gives me $500 
gross for the trip. It’s worth it too, 
driving steady for three hundred miles 
through all sorts of weather, not stopping 
even for eats sometimes. 

“When I go to Ohio I add $50 a case 
for private deliveries, and in Kansas City 
and Wyoming I get $125 a case. 

“I was stopped at the New York- 
Pennsylvania line once. They had a dry 
Mayor in Erie who was tightening up. I 
told them to go ahead and search, but a 
quick flash of the searchlight and ‘On 
you go!’ was all that happened. Going 
through Illinois on one trip I was stopped 
five times, but a little talk and bluff 
staved off any discovery. They told me 
that every other car that went through 
was carrying something. Those are the 
only times that I’ve been held up.” 

“What would you do if you got 
caught?” I asked. 

“Well, the first offense usually means 
only the confiscation of the car. 

“They wanted me to run three hun- 
dred thousand forged prescription blanks 
down to Baltimore, but I wouldn’t. 
That’s a more serious offense than run- 
ning booze. 

“I could carry beer and ale on the 
down trip of my regular run, but it is so 
heavy, and I don’t want the deiay or 
trouble of it. I am running a conserva- 
tive business and dealing only with peo- 
ple I know and from whom I have ad- 
vance orders. 





liquor. 


Its load is shown piled up around it 


“Most of the year it is cheaper to run 
liquor up State from Long Island than 
it is to bring it down from Canada. 
There is a deal of shooting on the border 
and it’s harder and more dangerous to 
get it through.” 

“Are there many running booze on the 
main highways?” I asked. 

“In the summer nothing else but,” she 
exclaimed. 

“T can make two or three trips a week, 
and at the same time my retail business 
is going on at home. We have an apart- 
ment near [one of the large uni- 
versities in New York City] and sell by 
the bottle to the college boys. My 
mother takes care of that when I am 
out, and it brings in a steady income. 

“They buy synthetic gin mostly. I 
get it for $13 a case (twelve bottles), and 
sell it for $2.50 a bottle. It’s a good 
profit, considering there is practically no 
trouble involved. I call my dealer on 
the telephone, and within a few hours the 
cases are in my apartment. I only know 
his telephone number; don’t know who 
he is or where he’s located; but I’ve been 
doing business with him satisfactorily for 
over two years now. Of course I could 
buy the alcohol, bottles, labels, etc., and 
make my own gin and increase the profit, 
but the margin isn’t big enough for all 
the trouble it adds. 

“T sell the boys Scotch for $6.50 a 
bottle, which gives me $78 a case, for 
which I usually pay considerably under 
$40. I have a nice class of boys too. 








We take care of the entire membership 
of three fraternities, and have many 
others besides.” 

“T should think you’d be better off to 
develop this end of the business and cut 
out the hazards of the automobile run- 
ning,” I said. 

“But the running brings me in lump 
sums for capital which I need. And I 
can’t develop the retail trade much more 
than I have. Most of the boys are con- 
tinually changing bootleggers. They 
buy for a while, and then want credit. 
What are you to do? If you refuse them 
credit, they’ll do one of two things—get 
sore and never come back or come back 
the next day with the money. If you 
give them credit, they’ll take a quart on 
credit, pay for that the next time and 
take two quarts on credit, pyramid it up 
as high as they think they can get away 
with, and then you'll never see them or 
your money again. I suppose they 
figure that as long as we are in a tricky 
business they have a perfect right to use 
tricks in their dealings with us.” 

“Don’t the people in the apartment 
know about your business?” 

“We’re on the ground floor, and the 
boys are quiet. Of course the telephone 
boys know it, but they buy from me too 
—at a special discount—and I take care 
of everybody who does know about it. 

“T run gin up State sometimes, too, 
when some sucker orders it who doesn’t 
know that he can make it himself. I 
telephone my dealer, naming the number 
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of cases I want. He asks me what kind 
of a car I’m driving, and names a street 
corner at which he’ll meet me. At this 
spot, in the middle of the day, his car 
will draw up alongside of mine, and his 
men will pass the cases from his car into 
mine. 

“The big-money days in bootlegging 
are over, though. Too much competition 
and price-cutting now. Some Jews will 
pool two or three thousand, buy a few 
second-hand cars, hire some boys who 
don’t care what they do for about $60 
a week, cut their liquor three or four 
times, and slash the price five dollars a 
case. Then we have to meet their prices, 
and this cutthroating goes on until you 
can’t compete.” 

“How do you justify yourself for en- 
gaging in this type of business?” I asked 
her. 

“Well, why not?” she replied. “It’s a 
bum law; no one respects it. Judges and 
politicians break it. How can they ex- 
pect others not to? I needed the money 
badly. Here was a way to get it. If I 
didn’t do it, some one else would. 

“You ask me what I think of the 
Eighteenth Amendment? I think it is 
the worst thing that ever happened to 
this country; but the bootleggers don’t 
want its repeal. Oh, no/ It’s too good 
a thing for them! 

“There is more drinking than there 
ever was before, and now they never 
think of drinking moderately, but always 
finish the bottle. I think the actions of 


HE little Hungarian clothing doc- 
tor has a cave in the wall over 
the way, and a young stock 


broker one red-letter day devised him a 


sign: 





MICHAEL REPSCIK | 
PROFESSOR OF STITCHOLOGY 
BAGITIS CURED 





He is proud of that sign, and in the 
sodden aroma of blue suits, brown suits, 
gray suits, suits variously striped and 
peppered-and-salted, that hang from the 
rack overhead like banana fronds he is 
glad that he is alive and that he is 
an all-wool-and-a-yard-wide American, 
though he cannot truthfully sing that it 
is the land where his fathers dyed. 

His idea of bliss on a holiday is to 
sleep till eight instead of six. But, as 
Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, has advised all 
men, he finds his pleasure in his work. 
=ven as he talks to you his conversation 





the young people of to-day are something 
disgraceful. I’m glad I haven’t children 
of the flapper age. At all the dances 
boys have it on the hip and the girls are 
drinking as much as the boys. I don’t 
see why their mothers don’t know it 
when their daughters come home in such 
a condition that they can’t undress them- 
selves. 

“Lots of people don’t appreciate good 
liquor nowadays. They didn’t know 
liquor before prohibition, and they are 
quite satisfied with what they get now. 
They think that it is right to ‘have a 
head’ the morning after, and don’t know 
that it’s the quality of the booze.” 

“Do you have any trouble getting 
what you need to fill your orders?” 

“No; I can always get what I want. 
Sometimes I may have to take some 
other brand than the one ordered, but 
there is always a full variety of liquors 
available. 

“The whole system is rotten with 
graft. I know a Coast Guard captain 
who has made a fortune at his job in the 
last three years. A rum-runner who 
wants to bring in a large shipment with 
safety has to approach him. Their deal- 
ings go something like this: 

“Runner, Well, I’m bringing in 500 
cases to-night. 

“Captain. Nothing doing. 


“Runner. Vl bring in 1,000 cases. 

“Captain. No. 

“Runner. Then [ll bring in 2 000 
cases. 


America 


By FULLERTON WALDO 


has a thread in it, which he moistens and 
twirls like the end of a waxed mustache 
for the needle’s eye. 

As the sizzling iron plies up and down 
on the pressing-block he points the con- 
trast between Hungary half a century 
ago and America to-day. For America 
has been to him the land, not simply of 
promise, but of performance. 

“My mother worked upon the land,” 
he said. “Sometimes she helped to draw 
the plow with animals. My father was 
a bricklayer. From the top of a four- 
story wall he fell, and he was killed; and 
some of the dreams I had as a child died 
with him.” 

He reached for a box of suspender 
buttons, and ransacked with his finger 
till he found the desirable specimen. 

“When I was eight, I left school. In 
the school, when it was summer, we had 
picnics, with cakes and bacon and plenty 
of water; and the dog went too, and I 
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“The captain gets the quantity up un- 
til his split means something worth while. 
He is given a percentage of the number 
of cases beached, and his wife sells it for 
him quite openly on a houseboat that 
they have moored to the shore. 

“T’m going out on the rum fleet as 
soon as the weather breaks up. I'll take 
you along if you want to go.” 

I jumped at the chance, in order to 
get first-hand information, just as I did 
when she invited me to make one of her 
up-State rum-running trips with her. 

Sally has paid up her tea-room debts 
now. At first she went into the business 
as a matter of “honor” to accomplish 
this, and, now that she has done it, she 
sticks to the trade for the fascinating 
excitement of it. 

There are a large number of women 
employed in the bootleg traffic. Not 
many of them have the courage of Sally 
to operate alone, but hundreds are em- 
ployed by the men runners to sit with 
them in their cars, as decoys to throw 
off suspicion. 

A short time ago in New York City, 
one of these decoys, sitting in the car 
simply as a business proposition, was 
shot by the bootlegger’s jealous wife. 
The bootlegger hired the woman to sit 
in his car in front of the Pennsylvania 
Station while he delivered booze to the 
Pullman porters. 

Next week I will continue the narra- 
tive of my own discoveries around the 
country. 


tied paper round his neck for a napkin. 
We danced and sang, and even the dog 
was merry. But after my father died it 
was only work, from five in the morning 
until eight or ten at night. After work 
I would chop wood with the ax. And 
the dog was hungry; by and by he died. 

“Then I went fifty miles by train to 
Kaschau. I was ten years old. The 
master-tailor gave me a needle the first 
day, and on the second a machine. Be- 
cause I was not fast enough, he beat me. 
He sent me for more needles, telling me 
to buy two for a cent. I could get but 
one for a cent. When I came back, 
again he beat me, with the wire frame 
of an umbrella. 

“In those days even the great ladies 
beat their servants and pulled them by 
the hair. It was like slavery before Lin- 
coln.” 

Then a customer breezed in for a new 
overcoat lining, and another came to 
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This 1s Mearie 


Antoinette 
riding to her death 


O YOU KNOW her tragic 

story? How the once beau- 
tiful queen of France, broken 
and humbled, her beauty gone, 
was jostled through the bloody 
streets of Paris to the guillo- 
tine? Have you ever read what 
Edmund Burke wrote about 
the French Revolution—one 
of the great, fascinating books 
that have made their mark on 
history ? 

Out of all the millions of books in 
the world there are a few, and only a 
few, so great that they will never die. 
These are the books that every intelli- 
gent person must know. 


But what are these few immortal 
works? Where are they? How can 
a busy man or woman find them 


among so much that is worthless ? 


A wonderfully interesting little free 
book called “Fifteen Minutes a Day”’ 
answers this question. It tells how Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University, has selected from 
his half century of experience in read- 
ing, study and teaching, the books that 
picture the progress of civilization. It 
tells how he has arranged these ‘‘ Har- 






vard Classics” with notes and reading 
courses so that in even fifteen minutes a 
day anyone can gain from them the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
broad viewpoint, that are the tools of 
success in life. 

Every ambitious, forward - looking 
American man and woman should know 
at least something about this famous library 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Send today for the free book that tells all 
about it. It is yours for the asking—just 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 








This Free Book 


graph did for communication. 





ure. Your copy is waiting for you. 
mail the coupon. 





tells all about Dr. Eliot’s great discovery, which 
does for reading what the invention of the tele- 
To thousands 
this little book has meant a big step forward 
in business and social life, and has shown them, 
besides, the way to a vast new world of pleas- 
Simply 


' 
| p. F. Collier & Son Company 
J 250 Park Avenue, New York | 
| Mail me the Free Book, ‘‘ Fifteen Minutes a Day,’’ 
| telling about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The | 
Harvard Classics), and containing the valuable article | 
| by Dr. Eliot on what and how to read for a liberal | 
education. 

Mr. 

NS BM ikin tin tit sanckdeseiebs tandem 
| / Miss | 
| 
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Bakers - 
| - Cocoa 


There are twenty- 
five to thirty dif- 
ferent grades of 
cocoa beans, but 
Baker’s Cocoa is 
made of high- 
grade beans only. 
That 
reason why it is 
better. 


is one 
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Walter = Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DorchesterMass. Montreal,Can. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 
















Medicine chest 
is incomplete 
without a 


Tycos 


i Sc 
Jhermometer 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg. Toronto 


There's a Fycos or Tayfor Thermometer for Every Purpose 











have his trousers creased while waiting, 
with a newspaper across his knees. The 
little doctor fetched a hot iron from the 
stove, and put the cold one in its place, 
and resumed his halting palaver. 

“The boss, he was religious. Crazy 
religious. It did not make him stop to 
beat me, but it made me go to church. 

“When I was a young man, after 
many weary years, I heard about Amer- 
ica. I was twenty-one, and had saved a 
little money. So I sailed by the North 
German Lloyd from Bremen—very 
rough, eleven days. But I was not sea- 
sick till I got on land. And now—I 
have been here thirty-seven years in this 
one place, the clothing doctor.” 

His toil-worn hand pushed the mop 
of his gray hair back from his flushed 
and beaded forehead. 

“T’m not one of these laziness fellows. 
I like work. I betcha maybe I’m about 
the hardest-working fellow of a good 
many. Others—they have their own 
way; it is not my way. 

“Sometimes, to show the girls what 
they call a good time, they must have 
motor cars and jewelry. And so they 
steal. Me—I’m different. I go home to the 
wife and children. I want only to make 
my money the right and honest way. 

“When I go home, the children they 
make music for me—piano, violin, Vic- 
trola, radio. They go to school. A boy, 
twelve; two girls, ten and eight. They 
do well at the books. They make me a 
great happiness. 

“Will I have my boy learn the tailor 
business? No, not at all. Never. Not 
on your life!” 

The iron banged on the pressing-block. 

“Nothing but hustling. I do not want 
my boy to work the way I worked since 
I was little. 

“Do you see that old man over there?” 

He pointed through the dusty yellow 
pane to the farther sidewalk, where a 
bent patriarch like Father Time, minus 
the scythe, crept by. The old man 
seemed still to carry an unseen burden 
on his back. 

“That old man there, he must be 
eighty. Still you see him go every day 
to clean signs, with a ladder on his back. 
I do not want my boy to be like him. 

“No, my boy, he will go on from me— 
he wili go where I never could go, and 
where I shail never see him. For I was 
born in Hungary; and he—he is not 
just my child, he is America’s child too.” 
Then the bent figure straightened and 
the grizzled head was thrown back with 
a sudden flashing exultation in the faded 
eyes. “He is America! I am an Ameri- 
can. I am a Republican, and I voted 
for Coolidge. 

“No, my boy he will never be a tailor. 
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The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers pcorenen, npablic and private schools. 
Expert service. Varren Nevin Drum, Mgr. 





SCHOOLS AN.D COLLEGES 





District of Columbia 





You Can Manage aTeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and CotfeeShops 
everywhere. You can open one in ycur own home—and make money 
hand over fi st, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers ; she ortage acute. We teac you entire b usiness 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea For Profit." 
I.EWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept.Ls828, Washington, D 








Illinois 


BE A NURSE 








FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women. ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learni Athletics. Free catalogs and_advice on ALL 
Nurses Behools 1 in U.8. American Schools Assoc., 

1101-0 Times Bldg., New York 

or 1204-0 Stevens Bidz., Chicago 





New Jersey 








STUDY NURSING 


Join the worid’s noblest profession 
for women. 


New class forming May, 1925. 
Three year course. All expenses 
and liberal allowance. A Registered 
training school for nurses, adjacent 
to New York City. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL, 176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Pennsylvania 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


A carefully directed school for nervous and backward 
children. Open all year; summer at the seashore. 


Miss CAMPBELL and Miss NELSON, Prins. 





CAM P 


CAMP FENIMORE CALLS 
Boys and Girls 6 to 12 
perstown, N. 
one for Picture Book to 
Mrs. C. A. Braider 
212 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 








BOYS’ CAMPS _—— 
CAMP ALGONQUIN, Asquam Lake, N. H. 


In the sagt of the White Mountains. Oldest existing boys’ 
camp. s who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
outdoor life. “The camp builds and strengthens the character, 
the bod and the mind. 37th year. Circular. EDWIN 
DEMERITTE, Director, 1404 RK: alegh Ave., Norfolk, Virginia. 


CAMP SOKOKIS for Boys 


Bridgton, Me. A small home camp on 
Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. Juniors 
and seniors. Cabins. 10th season. Booklet. 
Lewis Caleb Williams, 171 W. 12th St., 
New York City—Chelsea 3779. 











GIRLS’ CAMP 


AREY Lake Keuka, N.Y. 


The camp of happiness which develops body and character. 
Mrs. M. A. FONTAINE, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


June, July, and August 
All land and water sports under famous 
coaches. Instruction in all school subjects, boys 
9 to 20, under complete school faculty of highly 
trained masters of established reputation. 
Illustrated circulars. Twelfth Season 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL, MONROE, N. Y. 
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I cannot say what he will be. I will not 
tell him what he shall do. He is to find 




































out what he wants. But even now he - >) 
paints and builds—he likes to make Ss = abe 
things out of wood with tools, and I look’ |] _e——— mo 
on him and I am glad. | \ 
“Maybe—perhaps—he will be an ° See ip 
architect.” The words held accents of 1 | y 
pathos and of yearning, yet of aspira- I a ih 
tion. “If he likes it, sure I want him to by M C { lh 1h 
be an architect.” | C Hi Cc €onl S i 
4 I thought I could see the word spelled * Department No. 35 ‘ 
out in capital letters of gold across the 1 Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York x 
; dusty window where his father squatted " * 
with a needle in his hand and a coat ve He 
across his knee. i S ° d P ‘ ii 
8 ° 
i tripes dna Frints | 
C) L) 
Contributors’ Gallery i i 
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| yee Witson was born in Phila- 

delphia in 1854. After a premier 
appearance in a minstrel company, he 
engaged in legitimate comedy at the 
Chestnut Street Theater in Philadelphia 
in 1877, which marked the beginning of 
a long and successful career as an actor. 
In 1889 he organized his own company, 
in which he took the leading comedy 
roles. He has played in “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” “The Toreador,” “The Bach- 
elor’s Baby,” “Erminie,” “The Rivals,” 

wg and “The School for Scandal.” Mr. 

) Wilson is the author of “The Eugene 
Field I Knew,” “Recollections of a 
Player,” and “Joseph Jefferson.” His 
Autobiography has recently been pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
He sent us from Florida his article on 
“Keeping the Stage Clean” in response 
to our telegraphic request. 


iy AtFreD L, P. DENNIs, after six 
months abroad on a trip through 
eastern Europe, has returned to Clark 
University, in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
where he is Professor of History and 
International Relations. Dr. Dennis 
previously taught at Bowdoin College, 
Harvard University, and the Universities 
of Chicago and Wisconsin. During the 


for Spring 


IS FROCKS, simplicity oflineis | 
the mode for Spring! To give 
variety and chic, therefore, the 
smartest fabrics are decorated 
with stripes or printed designs. 
In McCutcheon’s display of fab- 
rics, you'll find these fashionable 
MMs effects in the newest colors and 
j in a wide variety of weaves. 
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Send for Samples | ‘ 


Deauville Flannel—A favorite fabric for the tailored frocks 
now so much in vogue. Comes in Roman, candy, two- 
toned and single stripes, in plaids and in all the popular 
solid colors. 27 to 54 inches wide, $2.50 to $5.50 a yard. 


English Tub Flannels—Very swagger for sport in pastel 
colored stripes is this soft washable Flannel. Solid colors to 
match. 36 inches wide, $3.00 a yard. 


Liberty Crepes—The gossamer weave of this imported crepe 
is ornamented with gleaming stripes of artificial silk and 
hand-block floral designs. Exclusive in New York with 
McCutcheon. 38 inches wide, $4.50 a yard. 


French Novelty Fabrics—Rodier and other famous makers 
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war he was captain of the Military In- r of fine fabrics have sent us marvelous examples of their art. r 
telligence Division, General Staff, and rs Crepes and voiles with embroidered effects in all-over or by 

ew Nia core ‘lit atte ot tin 1 bordered arrangements. Nubbed weaves and combinations ry 
was assistant military H B of silk and cotton in a veritable flower garden of colors. 'e 
—— regan J “ — Prone \ 39 inches wide, $2.50 to $7.50 a yard. y 

toon oF Se ES PORE Se i English Cotton Broadcloth—Highly mercerized, this firmly rN 

‘ woven material looks just like tub silk. Comes in a wide Be 

Pretterton WaLpo, whose story of the i range of sport stripes. Smart for dresses and blouses. Washes | 

little Hungarian tailor is published by perfectly. 39 inches wide, $1.25 to $1.75 a yard. ba 
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New Dress Linens—Striped in every smart version of the 
mode, Linen will be worn more than ever this summer. 
Complete range of solid colors in a-non-crushable, pre- 
shrunk, durable quality of Linen. 

Striped Linens, 36 inches wide, $1.35 to $2.25 a yard. 
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in this issue, is keenly interested in the 
foreigners within our gates. Two years 
ago he crossed and recrossed the Atlantic 
in the steerage of a great liner, mingling 
with the aliens as they journeyed to and 
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~ ftom America. His account of his ex- i Solid color Linens, 36 inches wide, $1.25 a yard. i 
periences and of the people he came to ° ° 
know were told for Outlook readers dur- | AF AC 
ing January of last year. a IS 














The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 





MY | NHIS is a book’ of great merits 
and one grave fault. It is a 
gay, bright-yellow volume, suit- 

ably illustrated by one of the best 

humorous artists in England. The pages 
have wide margins, on which the owner 
may enter additional verses in manu- 
script. Mr. Reed has written an inter- 
esting history of the limerick, and di- 
vided his collection into sixteen chapters, 
giving examples of the limericks of Ed- 
ward Lear (the pioneer, not the inven- 
tor); of Rossetti (all bad); of limericks 
written by clerics; by famous authors; 
of topical limericks; of candidates for the 
title of the “best limerick;” and so on. 

One chapter is devoted to the “stock 

exchange variety,” or what might be 

called the smoking-room or barroom lim- 

erick. These are merely mild approaches 

to that prevalent but never printed 
limerick which is ribald, Rabelaisian, 
or risky—sometimes all three at once. 

The frequency of this species proves 

that there is something in the form of 

verse which lends itself to the kind of 
anecdote which is more ludicrous than 
polite. Indeed, three authors, including 

Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Arnold Ben- 

nett, wrote to the compiler of this book 

that the best limericks were quite un- 
printable—a statement which recalls Mr. 

Kipling’s reference to “the tales of the 


'The Complete Limerick Book. The 
Origin, History, and Achievements of the 
Limerick, with About 350 Selected Exam- 


ples. By Langford Reed. Illustrated by 
H. M. Bateman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2. 


880 


Illustrated from drawings by 
H. M. Bateman 


world, the thirty- 
nine which cannot 
be told to ladies 
and the one that 
can.” This is not 
quite true about 
limericks; there are 
some excellent ones 
which are perfectly 
printable, and Mr. 
Reed has put most 
of them in his 
book. But he has 
also incluced, I 
am sorry to say, 
among his 350 at 
least 150 which are 
so tame, flat, and 
unprofitable _ that 
his book would have been better if they 
had been omitted altogether. 

Limericks, writes Mr. Reed, were writ- 
ten at least as long ago as 1820. The 
nursery rhyme, “Hickory, dickory, dock,” 
is practically a limerick. The name may 
have come from an old convivial song 
which used to be sung in Ireland a cen- 
tury ago; each person composed an 
impromptu verse, and the whole com- 
pany joined in the chorus, beginning, 
“Will you come up to Limerick?” Then 
Edward Lear in his “Book of Nonsense,” 
published in 1846, included the great 
mass of geographical limericks which he 
had written in the 1830’s. As Mr. Reed 
correctly says, Lear’s are not usually of 
the best, because he repeats his rhyme, 
and often his whole first line, in the last 
line of the stanza. 

Mr. Reed tells something of the great 
limerick boom in England in 1907-8. 
This extraordinary craze, which multi- 
plied the semi-annual sale of sixpenny 
postal orders by fourteen, and resulted 
in a dreadful mass of fatuous verse- 
making, is a curious chapter in the his- 
tory of human silliness. In fact, this 
part of Mr. Reed’s book makes his de- 
nunciation, on another page, of the “sen- 
timental sloppiness” of the American 
press a clear instance of the pot calling 
the kettle black. (An American maga- 
zine is now conducting a limerick con- 
test, with the usual production of verses, 
all of which sound like the efforts of 
feeble-minded infants. Englishmen and 


The Complete Limerick Book 


Americans would do well to ceese “‘slang- 
ing” one another on this score. There is 
a fair share of idiotic journalism on both 
sides of the ocean.) 

“The Complete Limerick Book” con- 
tains contributions from Dean Inge and 
Father Ronald Knox, from Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Mr. Arnold Bennett (whose 
completed offering seems to prove his 
contention, previously mentioned), from 
Rudyard Kipling, with one said to be by 
Stevenson. There are also many anony- 
mous ones sent in by eminent persons. 
The faults of the book, to which I have 
referred, are the inclusion of so many 
limericks, mediocre or worse, and a num- 
ber of minor errors. For example, the 
author atiributes—perhaps correctly, 
although it is news to me—to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes the old and admirable 
limerick about a former editor of this 
paper when it was called The Christian 
Union. This is possibly the best pun- 
ning limerick ever made, but Mr. Reed 
almost spoils it by misquotation, as he 
gives away the name of the hero in the 
first line. A better version is: 


Said a great Congregational preacher: 
“Oh, hen, you’re a wonderful crea- 
ture!” 
To pay him for that 
She laid an egg in his hat,— 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher. 


He attributes to “H. Woodrow Wil- 
son” (it would have been permissible to 
drop that H.!) the limerick which the 
late President was fond of quoting, but 
of course never claimed as his own, be- 
ginning, “As a beauty I am not a star.” * 
He does not in this book commit the two 
mistakes which he perpetrated in his 
article in the “International Book Re- 
view” —referring to Dixon Merritt, of 
The Outlook (author of the famous and 
popular Pelican limerick), as the “late” 
Dixon Merritt, and deploring the poor 
quality of one of the best of all, W. S. 
Gilbert’s, in “blank verse,” beginning 
“There was an old man of St. Bees.” 

These faults are atoned for by serious 
limericks, by devout limericks (a “Mod- 
ernist prayer” by Father Ronald Knox), 
and by some—like the one about the two 
young ladies of Birmingham—which 
have two versions, the discreet and the 
indiscreet. There are limericks in French 

* He hopes to correct this in the American 


edition, soon to appear. The author of the 
verse is Anthony Euwer. 
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by George du Maurier, and even trans- 
lations of English limericks into Latin 
and Greek. They are fond in England 
of jokes upon the curate. Hence this 
one by E. V. Knox: 


There was a young curate of Hants, 

Who suddenly took off his pants. 
When asked why he did, 
He replied, “To get rid 

is Of this regular army of ants! 





.? 





Here is an anonymous one, which Mr. 
Reed has slightly Bowdlerized: 


n- 

id ‘§ There was a young lady of Tottenham, 

rt | Her manners—she’d wholly forgotten 

3€ . em; 

” While at tea, at the Vicar’s, 

na She took off her mittens, 
Explaining she felt much too hot in 

y ‘em! 


S It was one of this variety, perhaps, 

€ which caused the Rev. Cliarles Inge to 

y write: 

1 Your verses, dear Fred, I surmise, 

e Were not meant for clerical eyes. 

, The Bishop and Dean 

” Cannot think what they mean, 

And the curate turns pink with sur- 
prise. 


n The author prints some of his own, 
\- written in criticism of popular British 
authors. One of the best, about Ethel 
e M. Dell, is: 
A strong silent man on a ranch 
Thrashed a beautiful girl with a 
branch. 

Cried she, “You are hellish! 

But deliciously Dellish, 
So take my affection, carte-blanche!”’ 


The book ends with an odd and use- 
ful feature: an index to the limericks, by 


- the “key-word” of each. 

0 

e I addition to these comments on Mr. 
it Reed’s book, I will venture upon a 
. few observations of my own on the sub- 
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ject. The limerick 
is worthy of re- 
spect; Brander 
Matthews in his 
“Study of Versi‘- 
cation” says: ““The 
limerick has the 
distinction of being 
the only fixed form 
which is actually 
indigenous to Eng- 
lish.” All other 
verse forms came 
from foreign lands. 
“The limerick 
alone seems to 
have been born 
where the English 
tongue is spoken.” 


March 


Limerick and 
“nonsense verse” 
are not _inter- 
changeable terms. There are some 


limericks which are humorous, but are 
not nonsense verses at all. Witness, one 
of the best from the view-point of con- 
struction: 
There was a young lady named Maud, 
And she was a terrible fraud. 
To eat at the table 
She never was able; 
But out in the pantry—Oh, Lord! 


This characterization of Maud is en- 
tirely possible, and it is described with- 
out the use of nonsense words. But 
Lear’s limericks are ofttimes nonsense 
verses as well, either through the improb- 
ability of the incident (as the old man 
with the beard, whose whiskers were 
made the nesting-place of so many fowls 
of the air) or by the employment of 
nonsense words in a manner only 
achieved by Lear himself, or by Lewis 
Carroll in such non-limerick poems as 
“Jabberwocky.” (Carroll does not seem 
to have written limericks.) Lear’s best, 
perhaps, in this class is: 

There was an old person of Ware 

Who rode on the back of a bear; 

When they said “Does it trot?” 
He said “Certainly not! 
It’s a Moopsikon Floppsikon bear.” 
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The anonymous 
limerick, 











aK \\\ 
\ There was a young 
lady from 
Lynn 
Who was so ex: 
cessively thin 
That when she 
essayed 
To drink lemon- 
ade 
She 
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slipped 
through the 
straw and fell 
in, 
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is, of course, a non- 
sense verse as well 
as a limerick, un- 
less you are pre- 
pared to admit 
that the incident 
might have hap- 
pened. This, by 
the way, used to be 
sung to the tune of 
“Will You Come 
Up?” by the Harvard Glee Club. 
With it went many others, including 
an anonymous verse (which I have 
never seen in print) of which Presi- 
dent Eliot was the hero. I think he 
will not mind if I quote it, and add 
the explanation that he was too busy 
and too much concerned with his 
own important affairs to be able to 
greet the swarms of students whom 
he met in his daily walks through 
the Yard and in Harvard Square: 





As Prexy once walked through the 
Square, 
He met a large mob standing there; 
He carefully bowed 
To each man in the crowd, 
And—the dead were piled high in the 
air! 


I cannot remember many—of the per- 
missible variety—which Mr. Reed has 
omitted from his amusing book. But no 
earnest investigator of this subject should 
neglect Professor Robert Palfrey Utter’s 
illuminating study of “Lear’s Charac- 
ters,” which, I am glad to say, has been 
preserved in his admirable book, “Pearls 
and Pepper.” It is a careful considera- 
tion of the peculiarities of “They,” who 
are always asking so many depressing 
questions of the heroes and heroines of 
Lear’s limericks. And I always recall the 
pathos of this, which I think came out in 
“St. Nicholas” (with other good limer- 
icks) years ago: 


There once was an old kangaroo 
Who painted his children sky-blue; 
His wife said, ““My dear! 
Don’t you think they look queer?” 
And he said, “I don’t know but they 
do!” 


Although it has Lear’s weakness of 
lack of a new rhyme in the last line, 
there is some point to the one about the 
metaphysician of Boston: 


A metaphysician of Boston 

The seas of uncertainty tossed on; 
As whether ’twere best 
To be rich in the West, 

Or poor and peculiar in Boston. 


E. L. P. 





(c) KENNEDY COMPANY 


Metropolis of Yhe Pacific Worthwest 


is the hub city of what globe-trotters have called the world’s 
most remarkable summer playground. 
this wonder city—which Ezra Meeker, pioneer of the Covered 
Wagon era, has seen grow from 80 pioneer souls to a world- 
center of 400,000—you can enjoy an infinite range of diversified 


recreation. 


Revel in sea surf; toboggan on summer snow slopes; explore 
living glaciers, hike in Alpine-flowered meadows; climb snow- 
Or, motor over perfect roads in a scenic 
Wonderland ; sail land-locked Puget Sound; fish salt or fresh 
water; golf on evergreen fairways. 


It’s zever too hot in Seattle. 
cool summers and mild winters. 
Pure water everywhere. 
Write Room 102, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, 
Washington, for “The Charmed Land” booklet describing 
Free on request. 


When planning ANY trip to the Pacific Coast ANY TIME insist that 
your ticket agent route you via SEATTLE. Liberal stopovers allowed. 


capped Rainier. 


vacations. 


Excellent hotels. 


Within a few hours of 


The Japan Current gives us 
Summer average, 62 degrees. 
Reasonable rates. 




















Folk-Songs of the South 


Edited by John H. Cox 


“A beautiful and delicious volume, 
fresh and strong with the restraint 
that comes from sound academic 
background. It is a most nutritious 
addition to the library of anyone who 
wants books he cannot help reading 
and enjoying.”—Doston Transcript. 
‘An outstanding book in the field of 
folk-song, one of the most compre- 
hensive and valuable yet printed.” — 
New York Evening Post. “These songs 
are little glimpses into the life of the 
past that are of peculiar poignancy.” 
— Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

Eight illustrations ; music for 29 songs ; 577 
pages ; price $5.00 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


22 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 























I ’ FOR MANY YEARS 


| | Jacobs Bird-Houses 


2 | have been purchased by thous 

> « sands all over the country, 

- because they are beautiful 
and uniformly successful. 


@ To have birds live about 
your home YOU need know 
very little about their habits 
—WE know how to make 
houses that birds will oc- 
cupy. Thousands of testi- 
monial letters prove that. 
Write for our new FREE 
booklet showing 25 Nest 
Boxes and Colony Houses 
from $1.50 to $125. 

Jacobs Bird-House and Manufacturing Co. 

Waynesburg, Pa. 



































CLOSING OUT STOCK IMMEDIATELY 


FIBRE BOARD DOLL HOUSES 
packed for shipment knocked down 
GOOD FUN TO ERECT SAME 
Attractive to children ° 

SACRIFICE PRICES 


No. 2, formerly retailed at $5.00, now $1.00; No. 00, formerly 
$7.50, now $1.50; No. 3, formerly $15.00, now $3.00. Above 
houses sent C. O. D. at present prices plus parcel post 
charges on receipt of order, while supply lasts. Send order to 


R. L. BROWN, East Parkway, Charlotte Station, Rochester, N.Y. 
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The New Books 


FICTION 


BACKFURROW. By G. D. Eaton. 
nam’s Sons, New York. $2. 


Farm life in mid-Michigan can’t pos- 
sibly be all sordid, hateful, coarse, lust- 
ful, sickening. This story needs to 
balance it a counterpiece of honesty, 
decency, industrial efficiency. It also 
needs to have some animalistic passages 
made less offensive, not for the sake of 
morality (reviewers, it is said, must hold 
no brief for that ancient dame), but for 
the sake of social decency. Granted that 
the author has a right to look at only one 
side of country life if he so choose, it 
must be admitted that he has made a 
good job of his misery chronicle. It is 
realistic to the limit; you see and suffer 
with these people. 


REAMER LOU. By Louis Forgione. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. §$2. 


The reamer is the steel worker who 
makes the holes for the red-hot rivets; 
he begins the work the riveter finishes. 
Lou is intensely masculine, an American 
of Italian descent, ready for a fight every 
minute, capable of genuine love, a rough 
man leading a rough life. His story is a 
clearly drawn portrait of the type of 
hand-laborer who is intelligent and brave 
but with no moral balance or social 
background. The book is notable for its 
vividness and truth. 


G. P. Put- 


PORTUGUESE SILVER. By Charles Neville 
Buck. The Century Company, New York. $2. 


A tale of mystery, crime, detection, 
and (in this case not least nor last) love. 
The Cape Cod coast is the scene; Italians 
as well as Americans are involved; the 
puzzle over the criminal’s identity is well 
kept up. Mr. Buck is a capable practi- 
tioner in this division of the art of fic- 
tion. 


TONGUES OF FIRE. By Algernon Blackwood. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


Mystery, the edge of the unknown, the 
supernatural, afford Mr. Blackwood a 
field for the construction of the score of 
short stories in this volume. The two 
best are the first two: “Tongues of 
Fire,” the title-giving tale, and “The 
Pikestaffe Case,” an excellently creepy 
achievement and by far the most striking 
in the collection. Some of the others are 
indeed so far inferior as to suggest a sus- 
picion that they have been included only 
to bring the book to the requisite number 
of pages. 


TUMBLEBERRY & CHICK. By William J. Hop- 
kins. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 


Leisurely, pleasant, and humorous is 
the calm current of this almost plotless 
story upon which the reader drifts will- 
ingly, smiling often and never bored. 
The two love affairs are mild; the death 
of a leading character is not tragic, and 
but faintly pathetic; events count for lit- 
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tle; but there are no people in the little 
port one is not glad to have met, more 
especially to have sat on the stringpiece 
of the old wharf fishing with the lean 
and long and lazy Mr. Tumbleberry, and 
to have lingered in Clarissa’s kitchen 
doing chores with the amiable and 
apoplectic Mr. Chick. 

THE INDIVIDUALIST. By Philip Gibbs. Edward 

J. Clode, New York. $2. 

An early story by the famous war cor- 
respondent and after-the-war novelist. 
It will not add to his fame; it will not 
entertain readers greatly; it is perfectly 
inoffensive; why republish it? 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


BIRD ISLANDS OF PERU. By Robert Cushman 
Murphy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $5. 


One of the most remarkable and mys- 
terious of oceanic streams, the Humboldt 
Current, flows from the Antarctic north- 
ward along the Pacific coast of South 
America. It reaches the westernmost 
projection of the continent at Point 
Parina, then sets west-northwestward 
and flows on both sides of the Galapagos 
Islands. Feeding on the vast abundance 
of marine organisms flourishing in the 
current along the Peruvian coast are huge 
flocks of birds, producers of guano—peli- 
cans, boobies, and, most important, the 
Peruvian cormorant or guanay. Guano 
is a fertilizer more easily absorbed by 
plants from the soil to which it is applied 
than any fertilizer synthetically com- 
pounded, and is more than thirty-three 
times as effective as the farmyard prod- 
uct. Dr. Murphy presents the guanay as 
the king among avian benefactors, apart 
from every xsthetic or traditional con- 
sideration. Guano was first introduced 
to the foreign markets in 1843, with the 
usual result. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century the deposits were ap- 
proaching exhaustion and the birds them- 
selves driven away or wantonly slaugh- 
tered. A drastic rehabilitation of the 
guano traffic has taken place in the past 
fifteen years. 

The book belongs to the same series 
as William Beebe’s “Galapagos: World’s 
End,” and no higher compliment can be 
paid it than to say that it is equal in 
every way to its predecessor in scientific 
interest, and not far behind it in point of 
literary flavor. Apart from the guano 
industry, which at its best could never 
be called a savory subject, there are 
many matters dealt with which are of 
more interest to the general reader. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WHEN THE COURT TAKES A RECESS. By 
William McAdoo. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $2. 

New York City’s chief city magistrate 
talks on drug addicts, the sale of pistols 
as a National danger, the censorship of 
plays, and other subjects. 
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| This is the Way to 
See Europe 


@ The Pelham Tour includes six weeks’ travel 
in luxurious, private limousines (not motor 
buses) from Naples through ltaly, Switzerland 
and France to Paris, and three weeks’ travel 
by rail through France, Belgium, Holland 
and England. The complete trip from New 
York to New York takes eighty-five days— 
over twelve weeks—sixty-four days on land. 

The party, limited to eighteen congenial per- 
sons, is personally directed by a woman of wide 
experience in American university circles who 
has lived and traveled abroad for years. She 
has carefully selected and tested all of the 
hotels and is assured of satisfactory service. 
@ The rate for this delightful and comprehen- 
sive tour is $1,185—no more than another 
tour covering the same ground without the 

















; SS comfort of traveling in private automobiles. 
——— Write for complete information 
) Pa + aN THE PELHAM TOURS 
Us See “- Room 1514, 100 East 42nd St., New York City 
pan , , 




















For six months 
the best selling 
novel in America 


THE LITTLE 
FRENCH GIRL 


| By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick .. Read 
It and see WHY 















































REAL ESTATE 


Special Real Estate Announcements in the 


MARCH 25 OUTLOOK 
Write for information 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The Outlook Company 381 Fourth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
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F inancial Department 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Wills 


By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


HERE are two or three popular notions about wills 
which have a good deal to do with the failure of many 
people to make their wills, and thus control the dis- 

position of their property after death. One of these notions 
is pure superstition—to. wit, that if you make your will you 
are likely to die soon thereafter. While there are undoubtedly 
many instances of persons who have died shortly after signing 


their wills, and while one reason for this is that a large number 
of wills are tardily made on the death-bed, it can be safely as- 
serted that this superstition is nothing but the purest nonsense. 
Will making as a cause of death is unrecognized either in 
law, medicine, or fact. Coincidence alone can explain the 
apparent exception to this statement. 
Another erroneous idea about wills is that, once made, they 
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HEN a company wishes to estab- 
lish its securities in the New York 
market, it is a distinct advantage to pro- 
vide facilities there for the registration 
i and immediate transfer and delivery of 
its stock. , 
Such facilities are very desirable not 
only from the corporation’s standpoint 
but also from that of its shareholders 
and investors generally. 
The special facilities of our Transfer 








FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 
LONDON 


PARIS BRUSSELS 








Your Company’s Stock and the 
New York Market 


Our booklet, “ Trust Service for Corporations,” will be sent on request 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


and Registration Departments enable us 
to render a comprehensive and economi- 
cal service. It relieves corporations of 
the work involved in effecting transfers, 
maintaining accurate records, mailing 
proxies and reports, paying either cash 
or stock dividends, etc. 


We invite you to discuss with us 
your problems in connection with 
either an existing or a new issue of 
securities. 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street 
ANTWERP 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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Success 
Is Not 


Spontaneous 


EXPERIENCE and ability gained 
through many years of accomplishment 
have developed the success of the 
American Bond & Mortgage Company. 
The age and strength of this national 
organization is the result of confidence 
placed in us by thousands of investors 
for the selection of safe first mortgage 
investments for their funds. 





For Over Twenty Years 


every dollar that has become due 
on first mortgage building bonds 
sold by this Company, has been 
paid to every investor. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 642% 
be sure to communicate with us. 


Write for Booklet O-185 


AMERICAN BOND & MortGAGE Ca 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
127 N.Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 
Capital and Surplus over $5,500,000 
Cleveland Philadelphia 


and over twenty other cities 


Detroit Boston 











/ 


Our home—U. S. j 
Mortgage Bond 
q Building 


The Choice 
of Leaders 


The great Insurence Companies of America are 
among its best informed, and most responsible 
investors; they are loaning millions on Detroit 
improved properties. 





Upon your surplus funds you may enjoy every 
benefit and security which they derive, by in- 
vesting in United Bonds secured by selected, | 
income-bearing Detroit properties and homes. 


Write us for details of recent issues 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

~ 326'U. S. Mortgage Bond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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« 
Forming a Company? 
If starting a new business or reorganizing one you 
may find it expedient to organize on the CommonLaw 
plan under a Declaration of ‘rust. The economies 
and advantagesare set forth in ‘* D-19”’—a pamphlet 
mailed free upon request. C. S. DEMAREE, pub- 
lisher of legal blanks, 708 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 








are unalterable. Till the maker dies his 
will is revocable at his own choice at any 
time. He may revoke it by destroying it 
physically—by tearing it or burning it 
up. He may revoke it by drawing another 
will. If the testator—the maker of a will 
—marries after executing his will, this 
act automatically cancels it. As a matter 
of practice, it is the custom of many a 
shrewd man of means to look over his 
will once a year or so to see if he desires 
to make any changes in it. There is 
nothing irrevocable or unalterable about 
a will till death affixes the final seal. 

The impression has been conveyed 
both by fiction and by occasional narra- 
tives in the daily newspapers that to 
make a will is to invite a family fight, 
and often to invite its breaking after 
death. Beyond question relatives contest 
wills and beyond question wills are bro- 
ken. But such instances are both few in 
number and in exceedingly small propor- 
tion to the total number of wills that 
are, as the legal phrase goes, allowed or 
proved in the probate courts of the 
world. 

The usual reason for setting aside a 
will is that it is improperly executed— 
that is, that it contains some technical 
legal defect as to witnesses, or because it 
is ambiguous in language. If a normal 
sane man employs a competent lawyer to 
draft his will, there is every possibility 
that it will stand and be carried out to 
the letter. 

The best argument that can be ad- 
vanced against making a will is that the 
laws of descent and distribution will be 
carried out and that the estate will be 
protected by administration under the 
probate court. In other words, if you 
leave no will, the statutes provide what 
shall happen to your property, and the 
statutes may or may not carry out your 
wishes. If you leave a will, you your- 
self determine. Before concluding 
whether or not to make a will, it is ad- 
visable to find out what the law of your 


States is and whether what is called “‘in- 4 


testate” distribution—/. e., distribution 
as the law directs in cases where there 
is no wii—is what you desire or not. 

If, furthermore, you leave no will, the 


probate court will appoint some one to 


administer your estate. If you leave a 
will, you can make that appointment 
yourself, and it will probably be either a 
lawyer who is skilled in work of this kind 
or a bank or trust company. If, lastly, it 
is of any comfort to you to feel that you 
have taken every possible precaution 
about your property, you should cer- 
tainly make a will, and make it forth- 
with. Whether your property is large or 
small, makes little difference. 

In general, to make a will is the right 
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How a modest 


estate 1s saved 
$2,000 taxes 


S' MPLY by selecting securities 
according toa knowledge of the 
tax laws, it is shown in this booklet 
how an estate of moderate size is 
saved $2,000 in estate and inheri- 
tance taxes. 


That is an example of the prac- 
tical usefulness of this booklet to 
those who are concerned about how 
federal and state taxes may affect 
the provision made for their de- 
pendents. The larger the estate, 
the more important this subject 
becomes. 


Among the salient topics with 
which this book deals, in text that 
is non-technical and easy to un- 
derstand, are— 


A discussion of Federal Estate taxes. 


Points of interest in the Inheritance 
tax laws of the various states affect- 
ing investment holdings. 


The question of “multiple taxation” 
as applied to the securities of com- 
panies operating in several states. 


The status, from an Inheritance tax 
standpoint, of various types of bonds, 
stocks,and other forms of investments. 


The importance of an analysis of 
security holdings to fit them to the tax 
situation of the owner. 


We shall welcome the opportunity to place this book- 
let in the hands of any one to whom it may be useful. 


Write for booklet OL-3 
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Money carefully invested 


during income-earning years 





provides the means and the 
time to see the world during income-spend- 
ing years. Let us help you to lay out a far- 
sighted investment program with the well- 
secured bonds we offer as the cornerstone. 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities stand 


ready to give you personal investment counsel. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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and businesslike thing to do. It is not 
at all a difficult thing to do. With the 
assistance of an attorney, and by the 
payment of a moderate fee, whose size 
depends on circumstances, you can make 
your will, designate your executor, and 
feel that the individuals whom you name 
will get what you have set aside for 
them. In your will you do not have to 
describe your property in detail unless 
you wish, or unless you leave specific 
parts of it to your beneficiaries. No one 
need know anything more about your 
private affairs after you have drawn it 
than before, except of course the attor- 
ney who drafts it and who is forbidden 
by the ethics of his profession from re- 
vealing the confidence. 

“Wherever possible,” writes J. E. 
Perry in an interesting booklet issued by 
one of the larger trust companies, “the 
courts try to carry out the intent of the 
person who makes a will—usually called 
the testator—and a great many cases 
have been decided which qualify or make 
exceptions to the general rules governing 
the making of wills. If a person has 
worked a lifetime accumulating or safe- 
guarding his possessions, it is to be as- 
sumed that he will obtain proper counsel 
to assist in preparing what may well 
prove to be the most important document 
of a lifetime.” 

Thrift and sound investment lie at the 
basis of every family estate, whether 
large or small. Eternal watchfulness, 
constant checking up and _ inquiry 
through reliable sources, competent de- 
cisions, are necessary to maintain prop- 
erty during the life of the owner. In the 
same way, it seems the acme of careless- 
ness, the direct opposite of thrift and 
wisdom, to fail to direct the ultimate 
distribution of property after death by 
means of a will. 

I have in mind a young professional 
man whose case may or may not be 
typical. Now about forty years of age, 
he is earning in the neighborhood of 
$5,000 a year. He is raising a family of 
three children, purchasing a suburban 
home through the co-operative bank, and 
saving in addition $500 a year. He 
carries $15,000 worth of life insurance. 
Till recently he had not made his will, 
but now he has fulfilled that duty, and 
his reasons, interesting, I-think, to many 
others, can be set forth in his own lan- 
guage about as follows: 

“T hadnjt made a will because I 
thought I hadn’t anything to leave. 
Then I suddenly woke up to the fact 
that, while I hadn’t much money, I had 
some, and that I had some people to 
consider who would need every nickel I 
could leave. In other words, I had obli- 
gations which I must provide for. So I 
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went to a lawyer and got him to draft 
my will. I thought at first of leaving my 
insurance in my will, to have my execu- 
tor handle that together with the rest of 
my property. But the lawyer told me 
that to do this would be to invite un- 
necessary inheritance taxes, so I made a 
trust of my insurance—$15,000—with 
my bank as trustee as well as executor 
of my estate. 

“When I came to count up what I had 
there was, including insurance and 
equity in my house and a few securities, 
about $30,000. And I hadn’t made any 
provision for conserving it because I 
thought I wouldn’t leave anything worth 
conserving!” 

This young man has learned a lesson 
which, sooner or later, each of us should 
learn, namely, that the less you possess, 
the greater should be your care in watch- 
ing it. 

By way of pointing up what I have 
said and to illustrate some of the com- 
plexities that are involved in the appar- 
ently simple matter of a will, let me 
quote some questions and answers which 
were made the subject of a discussion at 
a recent meeting of bank employees in 
Boston: 


Q. Who can make a will in this 
State? 

A. Any person of full age and sound 
mind. 


Q. What rights, if any, has a hus- 
band or wife against an adverse will? 

A. Either husband or wife may 
waive a will provided the waiver is 
filed within six months from the date 
of probate of the will. If waiver is 
filed, the surviving spouse takes what 
he or she would have taken if the de- 
ceased had died intestate, except that 
if the amount to be taken is over 
$10,000 the survivor gets the income 
of the amount in excess of $10,000 for 
life and except, further, that if the 
deceased leave no kindred the survivor 
takes only the share that he or she 
would have taken if the deceased had 
left kindred but no issue. 

This simply means that if the de- 
ceased leave kindred—i. e., blood rela- 
tives—but no issue (children) the 
surviving spouse takes $5,000 outright 
and half of the remaining personal and 
half of the remaining real property. 
All the balance of the property goes to 
the next of kin. If the estate left by 
the testator is less than $5,000, the 
surviving spouse gets the whole. 


Q. Can a child or children be dis- 
inherited by a will? 

A. Yes, provided the child or chil- 
dren have either (1) been provided for 
during the life of the testator, or (2) 
it is clearly shown that the children 
Were not omitted from the will by 
accident or mistake. The omission by 
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Since 1873 ---When Grant 
was in the White House 


World-wide confidence in Smith Bonds 
is the result of 52 years of proven safety 


in first mortgage investments 


Petr -TWO years ago this month Ulysses S. Grant was inaugur- 
ated for his second term as President of the United States. Two 
months earlier, in January 1873, The F. H. Smith Company was founded. 


The half-century since then has witnessed the transformation of Washing- 
ton into a great World Capital; and the F. H. Smith Company has grown 


to a nationally known investment institution, now serving thousands of 





1% 


First Mortgage 
Coupon Bonds 


SMITH BONDS ($1,000, $500 and 
$100) are described in our new booklet, 
“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety.” 


Our Investment Savings Plan, which 
pays the full rate of bond interest on 
every partial payment, is described in 
the new and revised edition of our 


booklet, ““How to Build an Independ- 


ent Income.” 


Mail the attached coupon for these 
booklets today. 


investors throughout the world. 


Smith Bonds are owned today in 
all the countries visited by President 
Grant on his historic world tour— 
England, France, Italy, Egypt, India, 
Siam, China, Japan, Cuba, Mexico; 
in 20 other foreign lands, and inevery 
State in the Union. 


Wherever you live, wherever the 
mails carry, in the United States or 
abroad, you can have the perfect sat- 
isfaction of Smith service and the 
proven safety of First Mortgage 
Bonds that have behind them our 
record of no loss to any investor in 52 
years. 








No Loss To Any Investor In 52 Years 








The F. H. Smith Company 


Founded 1873 
First Mortgage Bonds 


SMITH BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D.C. _ 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, copies of your two new booklets. 
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Exctusive Features 


Ov ms 


Safer and more profitable 





The Guarantee of 2 
GREAT SURETY COMPANY! 


Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds are guaranteed both: as to principal 
and interest by one of the Strongest and Larg- 
est Surety Companies in America. Such Com- 
panies operate under State and National Laws 
which restrict their guarantees in proportion 
to their financial resources and require that 
reserve funds be set aside for possible losses. 


A Yield 1% to 1:,% Greater. 


The investor secures a yield from 1% to 
144% greater than that obtainable from other 
guaranteed bonds. A great many investors, 
realizing that bonds which can be guaranteed 
in this manner must be of the highest type, 
prefer to purchase 7 % Adair Protected Bonds 
without the guarantee. 


A7% Yield Optional. 


The interest rate may be converted from 
644% to 7% by discontinuing the guarantee. 


We invite comparison of the guarantee 
back of Adair Bonds with the guarantee back 
of any other investment offered. We invite 
comparison of theinterest yield of Adair Bonds 
with the interest yield ofanyother guaranteed 
investment. 


We invite comparison of Adair Bonds 
yielding 7% without the guarantee, but which 
can be guaranteed if desired, with other 7% 
Reali Estate Bonds which can not be guar- 
anteed. 


Issued by the South’s Oldest Mortg 
Investment House with a record of ° 
years without loss to any investor. 


Serial Maturities 
Denominations: $1000 and $500 


Write today for full information and list of current 
offerings. Address Dept. Y-20 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
O Madison Ave. 











Whooping 
Cough 


Asthma, Spasmodic 


Croup, Bronchitis 
Coughs, Influenza 


A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the 
night. It has become in the past forty-five 
years the most widely used remedy for 
whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 





Send for descriptive booklet 31A 
For Sale by Druggists 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St,, New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 














a testator of a grandchild whose parent 
predeceased the testator has been held 
to come within the provisions of the 
law, and it seems that if the grandchild 
appears to have been omitted by acci- 
dent or mistake, and the parent of 
such grandchild has predeceased the 
testator, the grandchild omitted may, 
under the laws, claim the distributive 
interest. 


Q. What are the usual reasons for 
which wills are set aside? 

A. Wills are usually set aside be- 
cause of improper execution, lack of 
statutory number of witnesses, or ex- 
treme ambiguity, particularly when the 
ambiguity affects or distorts the de- 
clared intention of the testator. Men- 
tal incompetence serving to render 
the testator incapable of realizing the 
extent of his property and his appre- 
ciation of those dependent upon him is 
frequently the cause for setting aside a 
will. The evidence, however, must be 
clear and satisfactory to the court. 
The mere fact of slight mental aberra- 
tion or a temporary surrender of mind, 
or the fact that the testator was under 
conservatorship, is not sufficient in 
themselves to set aside a will. 


Q. What if a will were attested the 
day after it was signed? 

A, The testation is perfectly valid. 
If the attestation is made after the 
testator has signed it is perfectly right, 
but if made before the will is not valid. 


Q. What if the witnesses sign sepa- 
rately? 

A, The fact the witnesses of the will 
signed separately and not in the pres- 
ence of each other does not invalidate 
the will. They must, however, sign in 
the presence of the testator and must 
sign after the testator has signed. 


Q. What if a clause in the will is 
crossed out? 

A. If a clause in the will is crossed 
out and there is no explanation show- 
ing that the alteration was made be- 
fore the execution, such clause will be 
regarded and will be read into the will. 
Conversely, if the alterations are ex- 
plained and clearly indicate that the 
testator intended to alter the provis- 
ions and had altered them before 
execution of the will, they will be 
valid. 


Q. What is the effect of having a 
legatee act as witness? 

A. If a legatee acts as witness, the 
legacy is void. By the ancient rule of 
the common law, if the legatee were a 
witness the entire will was void, but 
the harshness of such a rule was soft- 
ened by statute. 


Q. Where should a will be kept. 


A. A will should be kept in a safe 
place subject to order of the testator 


First Mortgage 
Security 


for Savings 






ARNOLD 612% 
CERTIFICATES 
ARE SAFE 


Safe, because back of 
Certificate is the best of 


= Pr fan om motange on 


Safe, because rae are made only on 
improved residence or income-earni' 
Property, and for not more than 

of its value, as fixed by independent 
expert appraisers, 

Safe, because preference is to 
comparatively canal loan, = 
Safe, because in addition to the on 

security they are 


as to principal and interest by —- 

pany with its long record ot 
operation wi the loss of a dollar to 
investors, 


Issued i 
#1000 to run from 2 to 10 


Write D aaa ag by | full informae 
Booklet No. 18 


ARNOLD anv COMPANY 


1416 EYE ST.N 
_. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Join Smiles 


to 


Travel 


Ask the Travel Bureau 


There’s no pleasure in traveling 
with worry. Before you start on 
your next trip, ask the Travel 
Bureau about all the details— 
fares, routes, hotels, rates, and 
extra-interesting places along the 
way. 


A brief inquiry from you will shift 
the worry from your saoulders 
to ours, and you’li wear a smile 
of sweet security all the way 
from start to finish of your trip. 


At your service without charge 
Hotel and Travel Bureau 


The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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during his life, and after his death sub- 
ject to the executor named therein. 
Wills may be filed in the probate court 
in the county in which the testator 
lives for the sum of $1. All arrange- 
ments may be made with a lawyer, 
bank, or trust company and the will is 
subject to the order of the testator or 
to that of his executor. 


Q. How may a will be revoked? 


A. A will may be revoked by burn- 
ing, tearing, canceling, or obliterating 
with the intention of revoking it or by 
republication—~. e., drawing an entirely 
new will expressly revoking the former 
will—or by marriage of the testator 
after the execution of the will. It 
should be borne in mind that revoca- 
tion of the will by a subsequent in- 
strument requires that the same statu- 
tory requirements be met in the second 
instrument as in the original will—i. e., 
execution by the testator in the pres- 
ence of three or more witnesses. 


Q. What is the effect of a later will? 

A. The effect of a will executed sub- 
sequent to the prior will depends en- 
tirely upon the intention of the testa- 
tor. If the prior will is not expressly 
revoked, the wills must be proved to- 
gether as a will of the testator, and if 
the provisions conflict the most recent 
will is chosen on the theory that the 
evidence is the most recent intention of 
the testator. 


Q. Is it easy to break a will? 


A. It is very difficult to break a will. 
A very small percentage of wills are 
actually broken. 


From Inquiring Readers 


, | ‘HE investment trust, to which refer- 
ence was made at length in an arti- 
cle some weeks ago in this department, is 


'one of the most important investment 


developments in this country. It will 
succeed because it is soundly conceived 
and because it performs a useful func- 


| tion. These remarks are general and do 


not apply to each and every investment 
trust—only to the idea. 





S agnee- don’t print this,” several 
readers enjoin us. Of course we 
obey. But for the benefit of those who 
may hesitate to inquire lest their personal 
affairs, even anonymously, get into type, 


_we will say this: While the questions 


are genuine and the answers as genuine 
as we can make them, we use a certain 
poetic license in disguising the inquirers, 
so that it will take exceedingly sharp, not 
to say, miraculous powers of divination 
for an inquisitive neighbor or relative to 


| put two and two together and identify 


; 


the inquirer. This business of giving 


< 





Does Your Reading 
Pay You Dividends ? 


Every man with funds at his disposal must have a reliable 
source of information if his investments are to be sound and 
his speculations successful. BARRON'S pays a reader 
dividends by pointing the way to wealth accumulation. 
A concrete example is the article which appeared in a 
recent issue entitled— 


‘“‘How to Speculate Successfully ”’ 


The individual has his own ideas, or short-lived theories, 
on this complex question. In each case there usually 
appears a wide difference of opinion. This problem is 
raised from the level of opinion into the realm of fact 
when set forth by a financial authority such as— 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


Certain conditions are constantly influencing the prices of 
stocks. What are these factors and how can a profitable 
speculative policy be developed? Such questions and 
many others of a speculative flavor are answered con- 
structively in this feature article. So widespread was 
the comment and approval of this article when it ap- 
peared in BARRON’S that we have reprinted i: in the 





OUR FREE OFFER 


You can have acopy of this book- 
let free of charge or obligation, 
together with this week’s copy 
of BARRON’S by simply filling 
in and returning the attached 
coupon. 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


44 Broad St.New York 


form of a booklet as a guide to speculation. 








BARRON’S 
44 Broad St., New York City 


Please send free a copy of Barron’s and 
your new booklet, “‘ How to Speculate Suc- 
cessfully,” mentioned in the above offer. 











No solicitor will follow up your request for this material. 











information on investments is, and 
should be, both delicate and confidential. 
We intend to keep it so. 
HILE we welcome inquiries of all 
kinds at all times, it may save 
some readers one dollar and one two- 
cent postage stamp to read this answer to 
a gentleman in Pennsylvania who wants 
our advice as to the investment of 
$4,000. 
“We do not ordinarily suggest or ad- 
vise as to investments, preferring to 
assist our readers to make their own de- 


cisions after examining all the facts they 
can secure. You will find in the adver- 
tising columns of The Outlook the adver- 
tisements of houses which we have every 
reason to consider reliable, and we would 
suggest that you write direct to them, 
telling them what you have in mind and 
asking for what they have to offer, litera- 
ture about their securities, ratings, and 
so forth. 

“Any decision as to investing your 
funds must, in the last analysis, be yours, 
not ours. But if we can supply any lack 
of data, we are at your service.” 








Classifications to meet the requirements of travelers and stay- 


at-homes, buyers and sellers, employees and employers 
Rates on request. 
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Express 


TOURS TO 


Europe 


(ESCORTED) 


Planned and conducted by 
experts, these tours offer 
delightful summer trips 
abroad. Interesting itinera- 
ries varied as to time, places 
and costs. 


Spring and Summer Tours to 
Sacsee. $1350 and up. 
Special Summer Tours to 
Europe, $755 and up. 
ix Weeks European Sum- 
i > Vacation Tours, $673. 


ational Students’ Tour 


Inter rood 


to Europe, June 27th 
August 31st, $793. 
Holy Year Pilgrimages to 
Rome. 
imi Expense Tours to 
_ — a Tourist Cabin 
basis, $310 and up. 
North Cape Cruise Tour— 
June, July. 
SOUTH AMERICAN Sum- 
mer Tours Sailing in July. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS, 
to Europe at any time. 
details arranged. Booklet. 


OMESTIC TOURS —Es- 
ae or Independent — 
United States, Canada, 
West Indies, etc. Booklet. 


Information promptly given 
regarding these and many 
other tours. Write today for 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let “To Europe in 1925”. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 





Splendid itineraries 
Europe Next Summer Lp first-class hotels. 
Sailings June 13-27 and July 3. Send for folder. 
The Clark Son Tours, Venice, Cal., 
or 1418 W. Huron 8t., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





. : 2th year. 
Europe via Mediterranean 53,7.",7£2",, 
70 days. Naples to Glasgow. $1,020. Small party. 
Miss HAWLEY, Newhall St., Malden, Mass. 





u usual opportunity for young women to 
travel in Europe this summer. One French 
leader. Extensive study of French life. Di- 
rectors endorsed by schools. 3,199, Outlook. 


Attractive Tours 


$555 and Up 


36 Days and Longer—Frequent Sailings 
Most Complete Itineraries 


Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Germany, Mediterranean 
and Continental Countries 


Official Agents All Steamship Lines 

One of the oldest Travel Organiza- 
tions in the world. 50 years of satis- 
factory service to the traveling public 
and permanent offices in Europe assure 
our clients many advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal—the per- 
sonal attention we give each tour 
guarantees the best service through- 
out. Send for “Book S” for Details 





Annual Mediterranean Cruise— 
By Cunard S.S. ** Scythia” —Jan. 1926 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Established 1875) 
542 Fifth Ave., New York 
219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 


582 Market St., San Francisco 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 


Paris Cairo London 











EUROPE 1925 


Tours for Ministers, Professors, Col- 
lege Students and Friends. Prices 


























$675-$975. Visiting Scotland, England, 
France. Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy. Earn your trip by 
securing five members for one of the 
tours. Address 
COLLEGE TOURS 
13 South Main St., Oberlin, O. 
= Small group sailing May 9th for 
Mediterranean, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Holland and England. Other tours 
in June & July. Sendlfor booklet. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
- 27th 
Europe and Mediterranean 77{" 
Twelve countries and their capitals 
Select tour—June 27 to Sept. 7—Naples to Ed- 
inburgh (including Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, 
Monte Carlo)—$945; also with Africa (Tunis, 
Carthage), Sicily—$995. Other tours. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St. ,Baltimore,Md, 
EUROPE 64 DAYS $650 
Passport and Visas included, no extras 
Visiting eight countries. Sailing June 27, 
oy 1. Cunard Line. College leader. 

ABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 
Established 1900 
136 Prospect St., East Orange, N.J. 
Party of 5 with experienced chaperon, motor- 
ist, linguist, familiar with Europe, northern 





Africa, Egypt. Sailing June. Inciusive terms 
for 2, 3,5 months. Full particulars on appli- 
cation. References (also required) to former 
patrons. Address 3,213, Outlook. 


MINISTERS, PROFESSORS, TEACHERS 


Do you wish to earn a trip to Europe by organ- 

izing a party of five? Geers $675 to $2,000. 

BABCOCK’S TOURS, I 
Established 1900 

136 Prospect St., East Orange, N.J. 


EUROPE [?:v4)1925 


Small parties. Low rates. Select service. 
Popular Summer ‘Tours, $695—$890. 





nec 








French and Spanish Study Tours. $530 & $695. 
STRATFORD Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 





ITALY IN MAY 


Six weeks’ tour in Italy at the ideal 
season. Party sails from New 
York April 14, arrives Naples 
April 30. Stops made at the Azores 
and Lisbon. First-class travel. 


Extension to Switzerland, France 
and England if desired. 


Also Summer Tour P ceady. 






. Pe. —e 
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BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


cH beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to i 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





[224s summer tripto EUROPE. 
Exceptional and distinctive for discrimi- 
nating travelers. ey fir a 


te party. 
Ss. f St., 
RESER TOURS “anon 2 Y: 











EUROPE 1° 25 


A small private party, sailing June 13 
for Naples, visiting jer. i Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, ‘rance, 
England, Scotland. 3 months’ tour. 
First class throughout. Price $2,000. 
No extras. 3 vacancies. Address 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 














EUROPE 1925 |. 


ShakespeareCountry,Dutch Can: !s 
Frenchbattlefields,Alpine mountain 
tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
wonderful sightseeing programs 
with ‘EMPLE Our new booklet _ 


TEMPLE TOUR 


441-A Park Square Bldg. Boston 






















117 Elm St. Oberlin, Ohio 
Sailing June 19 
and 26 from Mon- 


EUROPE treal, July 2 from 


New York. England, Hoiland, Belgium, 
Rhine, Switzerland, Italy (incl. $775 


Naples), Riviera and France. 


MENTOR TOURS 22° Hele Ba 








TOURS and CRUISES , 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
next summer or interested in a winter 
cruise? Would you appreciate the ad 
vice of experienced traveler, represent 
ing impartially all companies? Write 





Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass 








Real Estate 








SEASHORE HOMES encicsni 

ENGLAND 

NORTH and SOUTH SHORES ef MASSACHUSETTS, 

CAPE COD—and CAMDEN, MAINE 

For Sale and Summer Rental 
Booklet of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 

10 State St., Boston, Mass. Est. 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 





Maine 





BIDDEFORD POOL, ME. :2%,8°3393 

Rent 8800 
Attractive bungalow on Ocean Beach. For 
small family (adults preferred). 5 rooms, 
kitchen, bath, lavatory, large screened porch, 
garage, electric lights, open fireplace. Delight- 
ful unusual location. &. §. Howland, Concord, Mass. 

uaint 


LAKESIDE FARM @itnh 


farmhouse ; 95 acres land. Sell whole or part, 
Marne Lakes & Coast Co., Portland, Maine, 








Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage 6 rooms, bath, hot and 
cold water, electric lights; fully furnished. 
8. W. Lirret, 138 8. Main St., Rockland, Me. 


FOR RENT Cottage, Southwest 
Harbor, Maine 

4 bedrooms, 1 bath, living-room, and kitchen. 

Near hotel. Apply WALTER 5. McINNES, 

1316 North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








New York 


COTTAGE in Adirondack Mts. 


Furnished, 6 rooms, bath, hot and cold run- 
ning water, electric lights, porches, garage, 
shade. Central for touring, Jersey milk, fresh 
vegetables, ice. $275 for season. Smaller cot- 











es 
tage, $20. A. WARD, Box 1372, Orlando, Fla. 


Massachusetts 


CAPE Ocean-Front Bungalows ™e!*:2"" 


coD 8. O. BALL, 1895 University Ave 
N.Y.C. Telephone Raymond 258 


New Hampshire 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. I 


Charming Summer Homes and Cotta; 
furnished, for rent and for sale. Write 
booklets. Sargent & Co.. New London, N 

Headquarters Lake Sunapee Reat Estat 


Pennsylvania 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OR BOY: 
27 minutes from Philadelphia 
41 acres, 5 acres woodland suitable for camp- 
ing, ete. 15-room school building, hot-water 
heat,electric lights, etc. Large new dormitory 
concrete swimming ol, campus grounds 
tennis court, outbuildings and all schoo 
equipment. Accommodation 100 pupils. Wil 
rent reasonably with option to purchase 


Address S. W. OPLINGER, 
4244 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale at Pocono Manor, Pa 


three hours from New York on D. L. & W. 
summer cottage, beautifully situated 
five minutes’ walk to inn, or golf course. 
Nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, large living- 
room, dining-room, and kitchen. First-class 
condition and completely furnished. Apply 
to EK. A. HOOPES, Pocono Manor, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


~ Attractively furnished bun. 
Watch Hill, R.1. galow, large lot, overlooking 
ocean, adjoinir.g golf course. Refined envi 
ronment. Modern conveniences. 4 bedrooms. 
living-room, kitchen, garave. Photograph: 
and particulars, H. C. Bueg,, Aartford, Conn 
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Hotels and Resorts 





South Carolina 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


All Year Resort 


Where the Charm of Yesteryear 
Blends with the vivid Life of Today 








FORT SUMTER HOTEL 


Newest anp Finest 


Superbly located on “ Battery ” over- 
looking gardens, harbor, and ocean. Ac- 
commodates 350. Every room with bath. 


Nearness of Gulf Stream gives un- 

matched climate. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, “Charles- 
ton, Historie City of the old South” 














WILLARD A. SENNA, Mgr. 
Wyoming 
VACATION ON A STOCK RANCH 


TEEN-BAR-ONE) 


1671 TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding, fishing, tennis; detached 
sleeping lodges. Our garden and dairy herd 
supply our table. A complete Mountain-top 
Camp maintained in connection. For reser- 
vations write W. H. WYMAN & SON, Shell, 
Big Horn County, Wyoming. 





Connecticut 


e NEW MILFORD, 
Wayside Inn fitcrscia Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful place 
for tired peopie. Good food and a comfortable 
home. 2 hours from New York. Booklet A 

MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


New York City 


3 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson >? New Vouk city.” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 














New York 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, offers to families 
of refinement at very moderate rates the at- 
tractions of a beautiful lake shore in a locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
accommodation with rooms or individual 
camps. The boating is safe, there are attract- 
ive walks and drives to points of interest in 
the Adirondacks, good tennis courts, and 
opportunities for golf. References required. 
For information relative to board and lodg- 
ing address Miss MARGARET FULLER, 
Club Mgr., 2273 Wooiworth Bldg., New York. 
Forparticulars regarding cottage rentals 
write JOHN B. BURNHAM,233 B’ way, New York. 


HURRICANE LODGE cities 








ae ee al THE ADIRONDACKS 
oK. enn Hurricane, Essex Co., WN. Y. 
Sa, Comfortable, homelike. A lti- 
r® tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
Ww “% verandas overlooking Keene 


— Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
We ing. Swimming pooi. Golf 
links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
10 to Oct.1. For further information address 
until May 1 K. LKNAP, 776 James St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. After that date, Hurricane 
Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 


“Roads End” On Lake 


“Where the Trails Begin” Sacandaga 
dirondacks A camp for the 

lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
eanoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. T. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 








“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward. Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 





Massachusetts 


Rook Ridge Gall, Wellesley Hille, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 








Maine 


° Board in country. 
Ogunquit, Me. Ready to receive guests 
Mey 5. : —} till April 6 to Marianao, 
Cuba, Box 11. Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 











Property Wanted 


Maine Cottage Wanted 


Wanted to rent cottage on Maine 
coast for summer 1925. Write full 
particulars, Box H, Haverford, Pa. 








GIRLS’ CAMP WANTED 


Experienced woman wishes to buy or lease 
established girls’ camp. 3,209, Outlook. 











A Mart of the Unusual 


e Dates filled with de- 

Suns ine weets licious fillings made 

from California 

fruits and nuts. Eat sweets full of pep and 

energy that nourish instead of destroy the 

body. Delicious and different. Unfired fruit 

cake. One pound box. postpaid in U. S., $1.00. 
Sunshine Sweet Shoppe, Placerville, Cal. 








use GREENOUGH’S delicious, pure 
HORSE RADISH. Adds zest to fresh 
roast pork, oysters cooked in any style, cold 
meats, sandwiches, sea foods, etc. Send $1 
for four bottles. postpaid, prepared fresh 
and shipped day order is rec 





PURE MAPLE SYRUP 





Made by muuesh methods. $4 per gallon. Lib- 
D. D. De Vine, Larwill, Ind. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free ples of emt d at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
—_ | _— customers. Lewis, stationer, 

roy, N.Y. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 
1(0 folded sheets, bond, and 100 envelopes 
orinted with name and address in blue, $1.00. 
icks, Macedon Center, N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ACTIVE business man, well versed in 
organization,administration, and finance, will 
invest with services in established business. 
Please state nature of business. Highest 
credentials. Address 5,816, Outiook. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 

PLAYS, musical comedies and reviews, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalo 
T. 8. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash Ave., 
Dept. 74, Chicago. 


MUSICAL 


MUSICAL AMERICA —the _ illustrated 
weekly journal of national and international 
music news ; $4 yearly ; Canadian and foreign 
$5. At your service: Wm. H. Best, Box 265, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional executives. secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers. dietitians. 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Burean, 68 
Barnes St.. Providence. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave., N governesses, nurses, house- 
keepers, companions, secretaries, dietitians. 
teachers. 
































HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT director who can enroll boys 
for summer camp, Yellowstone Park. 5,755, 
Outlook. 


GOVERNESS for boy ten and girl eight 
goes old. Must be experienced in giving 

est of physical care, able to help with lessons 
aud sew. Capable and trustworthy and best 
of references required. No one over forty- 
five need apply. Write Box 4310, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, rmanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ‘I'raining Schools, Suite L 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
_ SUPERVISING matron (white) for an 
institution of 300 children with an oppor- 
tunity for working out the problem of the 
colored child aiong advanced lines. Good liv- 
ing conditions and salary. 5,798, Outlook. 


TRAINED and experienced religious and 
socialwelfare workers for high-class positions. 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE GORPORATION 
(Agency), 1515 Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. 


WIDOW living alone desires woman of re- 
fineme: t, under fifty Fn of age, as working 
housekeeper. If satisfactory, will be assured 
of a pleasant and permanent home and per- 
sonal consideration. Address 5,818, Outlook. 





__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADULT household—male aye eg 
secure services of thoroughly experienced, 
practical, refined woman to manage domestic 
affairs competently, direct servants, buy sup- 
plies, and make a comfortable home. 5,824, 

utlook. 

A lady highly recommends an experienced 
—— who understands care and diet of 
elicate child or adult. Sewing. 5,813, Outlook. 


COLLEGE graduate, speaking French, 
German, desires position traveling companion 
abroad, summer. Excellent references. 5,811, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE instructor of languages wishes 
tutoring position for summer. Oberlin 719. 
5,809, Outlook. 


COMPANION to elderly or younger wo- 
man wishes present qualifications. House- 
keeping, secretarial duties. 5,783, Outlook. 


CULTURED, experienced woman desires 
seashore position for summer. Hostess, 
companion, camp counselor, social service, 
doctovr’s assistant. Prefers outdoor life. 5,812, 
Outlook. 


CULTURED 
summer. Wide experience. Mrs. 
House, Wellesley, Mass. 


EDUCATOR desires her passage to Europe 
in exchange for chsperonage. Sailing June 
ne References exchanged. 5,791, 

utlook. 





woman as companion for 
., Willard 
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__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


EUROPEAN travel desired by Southern 
woman as dietitian or companion. Creden- 
tials exchanged. 5.793, Outlook. 


_GENTLEWOMAN, disengaged April 15, de- 
sires position of trust in adult household. 
References exchanged. 5,821, Outlook. 
GOVERNESS tutor, English, experienced, 
conscientious. Trained teacher and kinder- 
gartner. Best physical care. Good traveler. 
Highly recommended. 5,808, Outlook. 


GRADUATE nurse desires position as help- 
ful companion. Will travel. 5,790, Outlook. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE student desi: es 
summer position as tutor. Excellent record 
and references. 5,820, Outlook. 

LADY, young, refined Englishwoman, see's 
position as companion-secretary or governess. 
Chautfeuse, musical, traveled. Highest refer- 
ences and experience. Miss Knight, Cherry 
Hill, Roanoke, Va. 

ORGANIST-director, experienced. Voice 
a. Good credentials. Box 75, Brielle, 


_REFINED Protestant woman desires posi- 
tion as useful companion or companion-house. 
keeper. 5.801, Outiook. 

REFINED young lady desires position for 
summer months in country caring for child. 
Christian family preferred. 5,823, Outlook. 

REFINED young lady desires position. 
Pleasing personality as secretary or com- 
panion. Will travel. Experienced shorthand 
and clerical work. Write 5,819, Outlook. 


SUCCESSFUL English lady tutor, London 
Univ., French (Paris), piano (Leschet zky), 
athletic, would undertake chaperonage or 
ne Best_school and private experi- 
ence. ighest English and American refer- 
ences. 5,781, Outlook. 


TEACHER as companion, mother’s helper, 
or any position of trust for summer months. 
Excellent references. 5,806, Outlook. 

VIRGINIA gentlewoman desires 
of trust, as companion or chaperon. 
references. 5,800, Outlook. 


WANTED—Position as institutional exec- 
utive. Experienced. Exceilent references. 
5,802, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, 30, Protestant, college 
graduate, desires travel Europe this summer 
as amanuensis to author or governess-com- 
panion. German and French. 5,817, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-in 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

AMERICAN NEGROES NEED competent 
leaders in business. Aid is needed to establish 
a chair of business administration for training 
competent Negro students. Address Presi- 
dent Adams, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

M. W. Wigtmen & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 
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* for you. 





A WILLING WORKER. 
It will pay you well to put 
The Outlook’s Classified 
Advertising Section to work 


It can serve equally well as 
a salesman or an assembly 
of worth-while information. 


Classified Advertising Section 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 
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Raymond - Whitcomb 


" SUMMER 
a CRUISES 
FS: From New York, June 27 to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Completest route ever devised. 

30 cities—13 countries—Rome, 

Venice, Naples, Athens, Cairo, 

&c. 53 days (New York-Cher- 

bourg). 20,000-ton ‘‘Oronsay’’— 
$675 & up. 


From New York, June 30 for the 


MIDNIGHT SUN 


Iceland, Norway's Fjords, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland. 37 days. 
Cunarder ‘*Franconia’’-$725 up. 


<0) o ae 


ED 
Tass 


Kas) 


iN 


Sailing in the Fail— October 10 


ROUND the WORLD 


Most ample of world-cruises— 
Japan, China, Java, India, Egypt, 
also Australia—never betore 
cruised to. Brand-new Cunarder 
‘“*Carinthia’’—$2,000 & up. 


SUMMER TOURS—Enurope, Alaska, 
National Parks, &c.—"* Individual Travel 
Service’’ Abroad & at home. 
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In Clevelund it’s The 


HOLLENDEN 


NE of the noted hotels of 

the country. A splendidly ap- 
pointed house which has every 
element of appeal to the discrim- 
inating traveler. 

An atmosphere of hospitality, 
homelike comfort, unobtrusive 
service, and a cuisine of supreme 
excellence. 

Eight hundred spacious rooms. 

Four restaurants under one roof, 
including the Famous Crystal 
Room, a brilliant and delightful 
dining place. 

You will thoroughly en- 
joy your sojourn at the 


good HOLLENDEN. 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL - MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 
GREATEST WALUE EVER OFFERED 


—— 
hie Perfect Writing Instrument 
Writes with ink easy as a lead 
pencil. Won't skip, blot, . 
SS scratch, leak or soil 
a? re 
AR le a oves hand- 


he 
ee 
Kx ve os copies with on- 
0 ! k Guar- 
KG — A Sonsed—-Gand Ne Mono al 
Siez-cavat | INKOGRAPII. CO™ inc, 
fy” bait tikes ° lee EMC. « “ap, 
Sant GeldPoine 161-77Centre St., New York City | 














The Outlook for March 11, 1925 


The Grandmother of Shiny Shoes 


By BILL ADAMS 


A* was a pearl diver. He worked at 
Dad Moley’s little lunch-counter in 
a smelly fruit town. Maybe you don’t 
know how fruit towns smell? It’s a 
musty, dusty, sunny pollen smell; except 
in the central valley orange towns, where 
it’s a queer, fruit-rindy, oily, and warm, 
suffocating smell. If you work in a 
packing-house basement, the oil gas that 
puts the golden color in the green-picked 
fruit makes your eyes run. Beyond the 
advertisements and market prices, very 
little of the fruit world’s queerness ever 
gets into print. 

Al was a little chap with a clean pink 
face and fine bright eyes; too good a lad 
to be pearl diving, I used to think. Pearl 
divers are apt to be old have-beens; 
aged, wobbly men whom drink has 
broken down. Often they sit playing 
poker all through the night. Often they 
go to catfish holes and sit, humped and 
voiceless, dull as old logs that rot half 
submerged. They have watery eyes, and 
chew tobacco constantly. But when a 
fellow’s broke, they'll often help him 
out, shoving before him a hot hamburger 
sandwich, saying, “Every one’s li’ble ter 
be hungry some time. Go to it.” 

Pearl diving is washing dishes. 
know that. 

Icie Gordon was packing oranges down 
at the old Hillside packing-house. Icie 
was Al’s girl. A queer name for a girl? 
California girls beat all the world for 
funny names. Icie was as dark as Al 
was blond, and a nice, quiet little kid. 
She followed the fruit—from down in the 
Imperial Valley, where very few girls 
work and the boys have it all their own 
way; up into the orange country; and 
on into the peaches, apricots, and grapes; 
then on to Yakima and Wenatchee for 
apple packing. Her dad was a dirt 
worker. He dug drains and ditches, 
basements and foundations. He was as 
simple as mud, and his girl was simple 
too—a nice clean way to be. 

Icie and Al never danced at the fruit 
tramps’ street dances down by the depot 
square. The preachers stopped the 
street dances a while ago. 

I was night-watchman down at the 
Hillside—thirty-five cents an hour, thir- 
teen hours a night, and seven nights a 
week. The run lasted six weeks—the 
best job in the house, and no one to 
bother you! 

I was beginning to get prosperous, 
rich—which is not in accordance with the 
Bible rules. After a week or two of 
arguing for and against, I’d put my sav- 
ings into a car—one of the rattle-bang, 


You 


hop-along-and-go kind. It shone like the 
grandmother of all patent-leather shoes. 

Al came down to the Hillside one eve- 
ning at six, just when the crew were 
quitting. They’d packed out fourteen 
car-loads of fruit that day, and were 
tired, dead beat, done in. You could see 
it in their feet and the hang of their 
arms. They were hurrying off to the 
rooming-houses and shacks in the alleys, 
to change into their good clothes and 
dance till one in the morning. 

Icie spoke a word or two to Al, and Al 
came to me. He looked a little shy, em- 
barrassed, which is not the way of either 
a pearl diver or a fruit tramp. 

“You sleep-all day, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“Most all day. Sure,” I replied, and 
a hopeful look came into his face. I 
could see Icie nudging him with her black 
eyes. 

“T was wondering if I could get the 
loan of your car to-morrow,” he said. 

Um-hum! 

Al and Icie wanted to go riding in my 
new car—the result of how many years’ 
savings I don’t know; a good many 
years! 

You know how careless happy young 
folks are when they’re like Al and Icie 
were. 

“The missis is going to use it, Al,” said 
I. His face fell. He didn’t know that 
I was fibbing, that the missis couldn’t 
drive. 

Every time I’d see the two of them 
together after that I’d feel bad, cheap, 
mean. The missis felt bad too when I 
told her. We were young once. 

It wasn’t very long after that that the 
draft came along. There was a big send- 
off meeting at the women’s club-house 
for the drafted boys. One of the bank- 
ers, and a lawyer, and a high school 
history teacher spoke. They gave Al a 
ditty-bag and told him that he was a 
hero. 

Al went to Camp Lewis next day. I 
saw Icie at the depot, proud as a new 
dollar and crying like the winter rain. 

“T just done told my soldier boy 
‘good-by,’ ” she said to me. 

I said, “Good luck, Icie!” 

While Icie followed the fruit Al went 
over beyond. He was joking and laugh- 
ing in the midst of his company one day 
when a shell burst somewhere near by 
They wrapped him in a blanket and left 
him asleep. 

Icie is following the fruit. 

I wish I’d let them have my car that 


t 


day! 

















